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Lilium Regale (Regal Lily) 


One of the most beautiful of all known Lilies; the exquisite blending of 
tints and colors forming a charming contrast with the rich, deep-green 
foliage. It is highly recommended for general culture, both for pots 
and in the open ground, where it is hardy as far north as Massachusetts 
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The Peony 
for the 


Home Grounds 


BY JAMES W. BAIN, 
(Ohio) 


HE charm of any flower is in its 
quality rather than its quantity. 

This is particularly true of the 
Peony, and should be remembered 

in making a list of favorite flowers for 
our home grounds. The prevailing fae- 
tor, in most minds, in determining a list 
of flowers, is the mere matter of color. 
But let us suggest that the matter of 
harmony, in general, and the blooming 
season are also important matters to con- 
sider if we are to be really pleased with 
the results. We must dwell but briefiv 
upon this phase of the question. The 
color scheme of the Peony runs through 
many interesting shades and tints from 
pure white to the darkest maroon-crim- 
son, with several varieties offering 
mingled suffusions of yellow; and _ still 
others offering suggestions of lavender. 
With some care the blooming season 
ean be prolonged to five or six weeks. 
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The early peony, Mons. Jules Elie, an all-around 
favorite 
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Peony, La 


This important feature is sorely neglected 
by many growers. The harmony of color 
is of equal importance. The Peony is 
naturally striking, and this fact should 
warn us against combinations that pro- 
duce clash and diseord. This very fea- 
ture of the Peony permits us to work 
out most fascinating results. Then, too, 
any dealer will gladly help you over this 
difficulty. Or, better, secure a copy of 
the Manual of the American Peony 
Society, which is a veritable storehouse of 
information upon every phase of Peony 
culture. The blooming period, mentioned 
above, should be respected in working out 
any scheme of color combination, or the 
harmony will be lost. 

There are many other splendid varie- 
ties of Peonies besides those mentioned in 
this brief article. Of the white varieties, 
the ever matchless Le Cygne holds first 
place as the highest rated Peony ever in- 
troduced. Its chaste purity and superb 
rose-like form, eaptivate all who see it. 
Kelway’s Glorious, an even larger mass 
of glittering white, is a close contender 
for first place, lacking possibly in form. 
The three well known varieties, Baroness 
Schroeder, Mons. Dupont, and the erim- 
son-flecked Festiva Maxima, are among 
the popular whites. Jubilee is a very 
large dise-like bloom with rather weak 
stems, but still remains in favor on 
account of its value as a eut flower. 

There are many most charming pinks. 
Therese with its remarkable petalage and 
translucent tintings, and the striking 
Phyllis Kelway with its intermingling of 





France 


golden stamen, vie with each other for 
attention wherever seen toge:iner. These 
are the two regal pinks. The early Mons. 
Jules Elie, that dense globular mass of 
soft-pink overlaid with a silvery reflex, 
continues to be the all-round favorite. It 
is unsurpassed as a clump = speeimen 
planting in any location. The enormous, 
rose-like Martha Bullock, the showy Lady 
Alex. Duff, silver-tipped August Dessert, 
grand, fragrant Sarah Bernhardt, the 
delicate pink Judge Berry, and the stately 
Reine Hortense (President Taft) are all 
well-established favorites in our gardens. 
The indeseribable-colored Walter Faxon, 
which some designate as the eoral-pink 
Peony, enjoys the distinetion of being 
salled the most unusual of all pinks. The 
comparatively new Souv. De Louis Begot, 
with its vivid shell-pink tints, overlaid 
with silver sheen, has promise of a leader 
among the newer pinks. The earliness 
of the Edulis Superba, and the extreme 
lateness of the Grandiflora, continue to 
keep these two otherwise rather common 
varieties in the usual list of flowers for 
the home yard. 

Of the several splendid Karl 
Rosenfield and Richard Carvel are two 
well-known Peonies of varving merit; the 
former for its bright-crimson color and 
the latter for its earliness. The vivid 
erimson coloring of the Longfellow with 
its mingling of vellow stamen, the rich 
shade of David Harum, above its vigorous 
foliage and the creamy tinted, fragrant, 
James Boyd, are likewise valuable sorts. 
Lastly, Wons. Martin Cahuzac holds the 
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The Japanese Peony, Isani Gidui, makes an enchanting sight when arranged in vase or basket 


peculiar distinetion of being called the 
“Black Peony.” Personally, the writer 
dislikes any really dark flower, but the 
dark coloring of this 
variety attracts many admirers and wins 
a place on many a list. 

Properly speaking, there is no really 
yellow Peony. Perhaps the nearest to 
yellow is the striking Primevere. Creamy- 
white guard petals, well opened and 
slightly eupped, holding a rather irregu- 
Jar mass of narrow canary-yellow petals 
with fringed edges. This rare coloring 
Peony unusual prominence 
wherever seen. Solange is a rather large, 
compact yellow-tinted white that has won 
favor among growers on account of its 
unusual colorings. We do not have Laura 
Dessert, which its admirers list under this 
class, but their descriptions promise a 
new favorite. 

There are many single Peonies known 
as the Japs, and some single ones not of 
the Jap origin. The writer must confess 
his lack of appreciation of the single 
Peony when first introduced in his gar- 
dens, but acquaintance and mingling with 
it has won his enthusiastic admiration. 
I know we Peony fans are aceused of 
liberal superlatives in our deseriptions; 
but there is areason. We get along very 


maroon-erimson 


gives this 


well with the mediocre, but there are but 
few of this class in-the Peony world, and 
when we stand before some of the marvel- 
ous creations of today, even Webster 
seems to fail us. <A vase of the queen of 
white Japs, sani Gidui, with its golden 
stamenoids, or the imperial Tamate Boku, 
the matchless pink, with its enormous 
cupped petals, bearing a central rosette 
of stamenoids suffused with varying tints 
of yellow and pink, well,—there may be 
other sights in the flower world more en- 
chanting, but the writer has never viewed 
them. The rose-pink Ama-no-gods, nick- 
named “Glorified Wild-Rose,’ the rose- 
pink Akulu, and the Fuajo, of purplish- 
crimson color, are also favorites with us. 

The fact that the public is constantly 
looking for something new and interest- 
ing is bringing the Japanese varieties 
into inereasing favor. Though striking, 
yet they bear an air of sprightliness. 
The delicate texture of bloom and pleas- 
ing combination of tints remind us of 
the Water Lily. It is very hardy, vigor- 
ous in habit and equally floriferous. The 
Jap is especially fitted for a place near 
the pool or near any water scene. Among 
those best suited to larger grounds or for 
general Jandseaping, are Evening Glow, 
W. F. Christman, Festiva Maxima, Wil- 
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ton Lockwood, Cherry Hill, Mrs. Edward 
Marding, Reine Hortense, Therese and 
Martha Bullock. 

We are frequently asked, “What Peo- 
nies are likely to be in bloom Memorial 
Day?” Aside from the two old-fashioned 
varieties, red and rose (better known as 
Officinalis Rubra and Rosea), which came 
as harbingers of Spring in our mother’s 
garden, there are now Edulis Superba, 
Festiva Maxima, Madam Calot, and the 
popular Mons. Jules Elie. Of course 
these may not always arrive in time to 
share in our national commemoration, 
but they are at least the earlier sorts. 

Disbudding, an important phase of 
peony culture, is the one little act that 
means so much and yet so often neglected. 
The difference between an unsightly, dis- 
heveled common flower and a gorgeous 
Peony bloom, is the simple act of re- 
moving all the side or lateral buds frona 
each flowering stalk, leaving the one cen- 
tral or main bud to bloom. This is to be 
done early in the Spring, before blooming, 
of course, preferably when the buds are 
about the size of peas. Seize the bud by 
its tender stem near the large stalk, bend 
over and downward and it will break off 
where joined to the main stalk. Try this 
next Spring and you will be amazed at 
the results. 

As to depth of planting. I was called 
to explain why a root planted two years 
hefore had not done well, and upon ex- 
amination found it had been planted ten 
inches deep. We must learn to respect 
nature’s habits. One should dig a hole 
some larger than that suggested by the 
Then throw back a shovelful of 
the best soil and against one side of the 
hole and press down firmly. Against this 
new bank lean the root, setting at a depth 
so the tips of the large buds appearing 
at the top of roots, will be approximately 


root. 


two inches below the level of the sur- 
rounding ground. 





Peony, Ecstacy, a naturally striking flower 
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Habits and Bloom of the Tamarisk 


BY MRS. 


HE shrub, Tamarisk, is a low-grow- 
| ing tree that is closely related to 
the Myricaria, and is native of 
Western Europe and Northern Africa. 
It is of semi-tropical nature and grows 
in the less fertile areas, on salt deserts 
and along the seashores. In America it 
has taken foothold in many places. In 
Colorado it is found in the alkali washes 
with the Willows and the native Cotton- 
woods, in waste areas; and as specimen 
shrubs in yards. In New Mexico, 
Arizona and some parts of California it 
is used for windbreaks and division 
fences. Although it is a semi-tropical 
shrub, it is adapting itself to regions 
where the temperatures often reach ten 
to twenty degrees below zero. 

Its flowers are borne on the top of 
the second year’s growth, in long plume- 
like heads that often reach eighteen 
inches in length. The plume-like heads are 
pink, white, or red. The flowers proper 
are very small and are arranged closely 


around the flower panicles in dense 
spikes of many flowers. The seeds are 
eapsular and very numerous. They are 


winged and settle into the minute spaces 
in the sand of the desert and the sea- 
shore. 

The long slender branches, with their 
many fine side branches, are densely 
covered with slender soft green leaves 
whose transpiring surface has been re- 
duced to the minimum. They remind 
one of very fine pine needles. In early 
Autumn its soft, dark-green foliage is a 
distinet contrast to the golden-leaved 
Cottonwoods and gray-green Willows 
among which it grows. The fall color of 
the Tamarisk is a burnt orange, but it 
loses its verdant green and high fall 
color when grown on arid ground. 

An Asia Minor species, Tamarisk 
manuifua, when punctured by insects, 
vields a substance called Mount Sinai 
manna. T. gallica or the common kind, 
blooms in May, while T. chenensis and 
hespida bloom in September. 

Although onee used in Arabia as a 
tonie, its value today is found in its 


Bouquet of bieom of 
the Tamarisk with 
some of the foliage 
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Natural habitat of Tamarisk 





ability to withstand drouth,—once it is 
established,—and to live in saline soil. 
Although it seeds freely, it does not be- 
come numerous except in very moist 
places. It does not sprout up from the 
roots and is easily extricated, but roots 
from layering branches. 

If used for specimen trees in landscap- 
ing, little care is required. Like all 
shrubs and plants that grow in arid 
places, it has an extensive root system. 
If the top is bent down in Winter and 
covered lightly, it should stand severe 
temperatures. It survives the Winters 
here without protection. If it freezes 
down it will come up in the Spring, but 
will not bloom. It is worth growing, 
however for its foliage alone. Every 
three years I cut mine back severely to 
thicken up and freshen the growth, 
although it has less blooms the year it is 
eut back. 
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Selection of Delphinitum Seedlings 


BY WATKIN SAMUEL, (England) 


ELPHINIUM seeds do not 
true, so only a small proportion 
of the seedlings will be like the 

parent. A double flower will produce 
many single flowers and a single flower 


eome 


will not produce 2 per cent of double 
flowers. If your seed is from a good 
strain you must not expect that more 


than half of them are by their growth 
and habit sufficiently good that vou want 
to see the color of the flower and size 
of the pip. 

During the season of 1931 T hand-fer- 
tilized several plants using three varie- 
ties as the seed parents, and introdueing 
the pollen from seleeted plants. Three 
beds were set out each to contain about 
300 plants, and half of each bed was 
planted with seedlings raised from seed 
naturally fertilized by bees or insects. 

Bed No. 1 was planted with plants 
raised from my No. 89. 

The whole of those from the hand-fer- 
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A Watkin Samuel Seedling Delphinium 


tilized seed were destroyed before they 
finished flowering as they showed no ad- 
vance, in habit, length, and formation of 
flower spike, and size of flower, of the 
seed parent. In those naturally fertil- 
ized were three perfect spikes, much the 
color of the seed parent, but with bold, 
well-opened pips quite 3 inches across, 
set beautifully on a 3 foot 6 inch spike 
quite 10 inches through in the base and 
starting flowering about 18 inches from 
the ground. 

Bed No. 2 was planted with plants 
raised from No. 147—a pale violet. 

One plant only in the hand-fertilized 
section was a great improvement and 
reserved for further trial. The whole of 
the remaining stock was destroved. 

Bed No. 3 was planted with seedlings 
from my No. 595. 

In this bed the hand-fertilized seed ex- 
ceeded all expectations. The plants from 
the naturally fertilized seed did not show 
any advance in type, color, ete., and were 
all destroyed. In those raised from the 
hand-fertilized seed | marked 18 as good 
enough to make notes of and put under 
Number, and in the remainder many 
spikes were from 3 to 4 feet of bloom in 
good spiral spikes. My favorite was a 
3 feet 6 inches spike, litho-purple, with 
edges of smalt-blue, very double pips and 
good brown eye. 

Generally, in seleeting my seedlings, I 
put habit first. No narrow spikes or 
blunt top Delphiniums are allowed to 
bloom, but are destroyed. 

During the past three. or four years | 
have been working for blues, elear soft 
salvia blues, and now have a stock of 
several self colors ineluding double varie- 
ties. About the finest of them is No. 62, 
a single flower, but it will not set any 
seed; it is also early and liable to be eut 
down by late spring frosts. 

In an article on “Delphiniums worth 
growing” by Ralph Spellman in “Garden 
Flowers” he speaks of his disappointment 
after purchasing some reputed “Wrex- 
ham” plants, but went to see a friend, a 
keen grower and exhibitor, and found by 
observation and discussion that he attrib- 
uted his success to the fact that he did 
not allow any but perfect spikes of bloom 
to remain in the garden, lest the pollen 
be carried to his seleeted plants. 

It cannot be stressed too much that 

good seeds are the reward of constant 
selection. If Delphinium plants of high 
and low quality are in bloom the pollen 
will be carried from one group to the 
other, resulting in the production of seeds 
of much lower quality. 
: Amongst my seed beds containing about 
5000 plants, I, one year, had about one 
dozen seedlings flowering from some seed 
from New Zealand. They were beautiful 
colors and habit but flower pips only 
about one inch across. I saved seed from 
several good seedlings of my own raising, 
in some cases 50 yards away, but the 
results were so disappointing I did not 
try them a second generation. 
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A Watkin Samuel Seedling Delphinium 


Soot as a Plant Tonie 


UCH has been written on the value 
of ashes as fertilizer, but not so much 
is generally known about the value of soot. 
Soot contains smail amounts of unburned 
fuel which are rich in nitrogen, potash, 
and phosphorie acid. Soot is a stimu- 
lant very much like nitrate of soda, 
though it hasn’t near the amount of soda. 
In England it is used a great deal on the 
land beeause it draws and holds heat. 
Onions and eabbage, and roots gener- 
ally, respond to soot applications, and 
besides it is excellent to keep down grubs, 
cut-worms, wire-worms, ete. The heavier 
soot is always the poorer, for the weight 
means bits of brick and mortar. When 
furnaces, stoves, and chimneys are being 
cleared of soot, is a good time to husband 
it. When you use soot on the soil, do 
not use also lime, for mixing the two 
would bring about a chemical change 
and set free the ammonia in the soot. 
I like soot-water for my plants. I put 
a peck of soot in a sack with a good sized 
stone or brick and suspend it in a barrel 
of water. It is ready to use in a week. 


F. A. CHRISTIANSON, (Ont.) 
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Roses 
in 
shade 


BY J. HORACK McFARLAND 


ANY times in these papers | 

have referred to the seeming 

desirability of some shade and 
some shelter for Roses. Constantly at- 
tention has been ealled to the misfortune 
of following the old English ideals, very 
necessary In a land with less sunshine 
and more moisture than we have. It 
seems to have been hard to give up these 
old ideas involving the impraetieability 
of planting Roses in the open with a full 
circulation of air, and at the same time 
providing some form of shelter against 
rough winds. 

At Breeze Hill, which, after twenty- 
four years of steadily increasing atten- 
tion, has beeome an important trial 
ground, not only for Roses but for many 
other plants, and which is right now 
serving as a filter to screen out poor 
things and useless ideas, we have for 
many years found that shade and shelter 
did help many Roses. I am_ writing 
these words, months ahead of their pub- 
lication, in the very heat and heart of the 
great rose season which bewilders one 
with the profusion of fine flowers this 
remarkable season has provided. There 
is opportunity for the fullest comparison 
as to the effeets of shade and shelter, and 
my assistant, Mr. Stevens, joins with me 
in a strong desire to replan the Breeze 
Hill Garden so that without destroving 
its vistas and its effeet of rose sumptnu- 
ousness, we can give our petted plants 
what they need. 

Some four years ago an experiment 
hegan by planting Roses on both sides 
of a long grass walk sheltered by fine 
plants of Taxus euspidata, Abies eon- 
color, Pseudotsuga taxifolia, and a half- 
dozen of the best Mockoranges, to say 
nothing of a tall Holly, the prosperity 
of whieh in this shelter is a. constant 
delight to see. To make the trial definite, 
we planted in the seanty open spaces on 
the border edge of this long and beauti- 
ful walk, Roses that were “hard doers,” 
like William F. Dreer and Angele Pernet, 
and so on. Also, to be square with the 
situation, good plants of Etoile de Hol- 
lande were put right up against one 
sturdy specimen of Taxus euspidata, the 
Japanese Yew. Mrs. Charles Bell and 
a dozen others of ordinary sturdy char- 
acter were planted where we could find 
room for them. 

The result has been a constant and 
recurring delight. That great Etoile de 
Hollande, which goes four feet high 
against the Japanese Yew, has more 
than onee bloomed its flowers right in 
the e’ge of the young and love'y foliage 
of the evergreen. These same flowers 
are about twice the size of those grown 
in the full open, and are in no sense 
bleached out by the protection. Three 
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Roses growing in shade 


times I have had to eut back the yew 
to give room for the Rose plant! 

All the other varieties have prospered. 
At the northwest corner of this border 
there is our original plantation of the 
wonderfully pleasing ground cover, An- 
chusa mvosotidiflora, the forget-me-noi 
flowers of which are followed by great 
heart-shaped leaves that last all Summer. 
Right in the edge of this was planted 
Angele Pernet, which we had never been 
able to do anything with in the open. 
I have seen within a week lovely buds of 
this shy Rose right among the Anchusa 
foliage. 

I do not believe it will be possible to 
make Roses sueceed under trees where 
no sunlight enters and where the ground 
is occupied by a multitude of fibrous 
roots, such as those provided by the 
maples, the elm, the horse chestnut. 
Many other of the shade trees and all 
of the shrubs I know anything about, 
ineluding Mockoranges, Lilacs, and the 
like, seem to provide just the shelter and 
shade the Roses like. 

I have been believing that the Roses 
ean stand fifty per cent of shade. | 
suspect I am wrong, and that they will 
stand more shade than that. Under a 
great Horse-chestnut tree which shades 
the western side of the Breeze Hill home 
there is a bank which for years was a 
despair to me because I could not get 
grass, or even Vinca minor, to grow 
there. The space is now completely and 
very beautifully covered Winter and 
Summer by Pachysandra terminalis, 
which seems to hold its own against the 
Horse-chestnut roots, with occasional 
restoration of spots where the roots have 
eaten their way through. At the south- 
ern end of this bank there is a walk to 
the kitehen. It is just outside the root 
sadius. Here, in what is at least seventy 
per cent shade, I put a plant of the hardy 
and foliage-persistent Max Graf, a curi- 
ous hybrid which seldom raises its shoots 
higher than eighteen inches. The day I 
write these words this superb plant is 


starred with its very large and lovely single 
pink flowers, and | have observed with 
delight that long shoots of the Rose have 
worked through into the Pachysandra, so 
that here and there its green is punctu- 
ated by the beautiful pink flowers. Here, 
then, is an example of more _ shade 
endured by one Kose. 

For years I have had Rosa hugonis, R. 
altaica, and several other of the species 
Roses, almost under the shade of a vigor- 
ous mulberry tree. They have bloomed 
satisfactorily. Not far from them is a 
magnificent plant of the Penzance hybrid, 
Meg Merrilies, which backs up against a 
cherry tree that keeps off the morning 
sun, and indeed more than half of the 
day’s provision of sunlight. It is madly 
blooming right now in lovely profusion. 

I hope I have said enough to start my 
friends toward the use of corners in the 
shrubbery, of places in the border and 
of odds and ends about the home where 
Roses ean do their beautiful best in some 
shade and some shelter. It will be ob- 
served that I do not set any limits, be- 
cause I do not know what the Rose will 
stand. I do insist, however, that wher- 
ever they be planted the ground be made 
fine and fertile so that the Rose has a 
chance to go ahead, particularly in the 
early Spring before deciduous foliage 
shades it. 

In the same urgeney I place the poly- 
antha Roses, which ought to be in many 
hardy borders that run bare during some 
part of the blooming season. In these 
} laces good plants of Le Marne, or Chat- 
illon, or Eblouissant, or other of the 
dwarf Polyanthas, will introduce color 
and delight. While I am at it, let me 
mention that the two Poulsen varieties, 
Else Poulsen and Kirsten Poulsen, of 
taller growth, will make just about the 
finest hedge possible to conceive. 

All this story is to urge the broaden- 
ing of the rose horizon. The Rose is the 
most adaptable of woody plants, and 
many thousands of gardens ean be il- 
luminated and enriched by it. 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary from the Catalogues 


Discussing Plants Well-Adapted to Fall Planting 


he is August, and already our gardens 
are beginning to show signs of too 
much heat and too little water. In many 
gardens the flowering season is almost 
over, but in others where the gardener 
has planned for fall bloom, there will 
be three or four more months of beauty. 

This is a good time to take stock, and 
to plan to correct the defects that have 
appeared during the year. Since Septem- 
ber is the big month for Fall Planting, 
it is wise to place your orders now for 
those new things you have always planned 
to buy, but forgot about until too late 
to put them in. 

Here are a few desirable additions to 
any garden, plants that will extend the 
fall season by many months. 


IRISH HEATHER 


While not a true Heather, Menziesi 
polifolia resembles the Heathers and is 
often planted with them. It forms a 
neat shrubby bush about twelve to eigh- 
teen inches high, with narrow, dark- 
green, glossy leaves. The lovely spikes 
of nodding bell-shaped flowers are borne 
from late July to October, in white, pink, 
and purple. The individual florets are 
larger than the true Heathers. Aceli- 
mated stock is now available in America. 
Some nurserymen catalog it as a 
Dobaecia. 


A NEW FALSE DRAGON-HEAD 


To the gardener who does not have 
time to “baby” his plants, vigorous, weedy 
varieties are a god-send. Such a plant is 
the new False Dragon-Head, Physostegia 
grandiflora vivid. In late August and 
early September it bears 20” spikes of 
snapdragon-like flowers of a most pleas- 
ing vivid, clear pink. The individual 
florets are larger than the other members 
of the group. Like other Physostegias, 
it is a rampant, vigorous grower that 
seems to thrive on neglect. It should 
have full sun to do its best. Not the 
least of its charms is its value as a eut 
flower at a season when there are so few 
pink flowers in spike form available. 


CHRISTMAS ROSE 


A plant seldom seen in American gar- 
dens is the Christmas Rose, Helleborus 
niger. If planted along a south wall or 
the sunny side of a building (it likes a 
bit of shade in the Summer, however) 
it will astonish you by bursting into 
bloom during warm spells from December 
to March. The variety usually offered 
grows about a foot high, and bears open 
cup-shaped five-petalled flowers that look 
very much like a single white Rose. The 
leaves are evergreen and wre most attract- 
ive. The English hybridizers have been 
busy with this species of late, and they 
now offer colors ranging from pale flesh 
pink to deep glowing violet. 

The Christmas Rose demands a little 
care, but is worth it. Be sure to use a 


BY R. M. CARLETON, (Illinois) 


rich, well-drained soil, and top-dress with 
well-rotted manure. 
BUGBANE 

Of all the Bugbanes, perhaps the most 
graceful is Cimicifuga simplex, the Japa- 
nese variety that blooms in late Septem- 
ber. The flower spikes are long, graceful 
plume-like spikes of creamy white flowers 
that curve like the neck of a swan. These 
are usually unbranched, and are about 
four feet in length. The true variety is 
hard to obtain: Cimicifuga racemosa is 
usually supplied instead. This variety 
has branched spikes, and blooms in July 
and August. However, it is almost as 
desirable as the first. 

All of the Cimicifugas like partial 
shade and moisture. One word of caution 
should be given: all of the Cimicifugas 
are offensively seented, and should not be 
planted where this feature will be objec- 
tionable. The long plumes are particu- 
larly lovely when planted in front of 
dark evergreens. 





Author’s Note: 


So many inquiries have come in for 
two items mentioned recently that I 
take this means of relieving Mr. Cooper 
of considerable correspondence, 

The fall-blooming Dwarf Hybrid 
Perennial Asters mentioned in the June 
FLowER GROWER are offered by Barr 
& Sons, 11 King Street, Covent Garden, 
London, England. A letter from them 
states that the originator declines to 
part with seed because this variety does 
not reproduce itself true. 

Nine varieties are offered, ranging in 
price from one shilling, six pence per 
plant to two shillings, six pence. Or a 
collection of one each of six varieties is 
offered at seven shillings, six pence. 

In order to import herbaceous plants 
into America, a permit from the Federal 
Horticultural Board at Washington is 


necessary. You must state what you 
wish to _ import. This particular 
variety is Aster novi-belgii (close 


enough for import purposes). 


Importing plants is not a task for 
the careless individual. Because of the 
rigid restrictions of the Board, all 
earth must be washed from the roots, 
which means that the plants may not 
be in first-class condition when received. 
They will call for careful handling. In 
addition, the cost of import duty and 
carriage charges will make these plants 
quite high in cost. 

I have 
American 
variety. 


hopes of 
seedsman 


interesting some 
in offering this 


The Fragrant Columbines also men- 
tioned are offered by W. J. Unwin, 
Ltd., Histon, Cambs., England, and are 
priced at one shilling per packet, plus 
tuppence postage. No permit is neces- 
sary for seeds. 








PURPLE CONEFLOWER 

Like the Physostegias, the Rudbeckias 
are strong, vigorous growers that need no 
petting or pampering. Most people 
know the Black-eyed Susan from this 
group. But not so well-known is the 
purple Coneflower, Rudbeckia purpurea 
grandiflora (or more properly, Echinacea 
purpurea, and so cataloged by some 
seedsmen). It is a vigorous border plant 
that bears many attractive, rayed flowers 
of a purple-red color, from July to Octo- 
ber. The cone-shaped central disk is 
deep brown in color, and gives the plant 
its common name. The stems are three 
or more feet long, and make outstanding 
cut flowers in their season. Well-estab- 
lished clump sometimes bear as many as 
a hundred flowers. 


A TAMED WILDLING 

And while on the subject of flowers 
that are easy to grow, it is surprising 
that more people do not appreciate the 
real beauty of the Goldenrod. True, it 
ean be picked in the wild. Yet when 
planted in the garden, where it does not 
have to compete with other vigorous 
plants, it seems like an entirely different 
flower. In England it is a _ treasured 
perennial in many fine gardens. Soli- 
dago altissima, as it is cataloged by some 
American seedsmen, will actually reach 
a height of ten feet under good culture. 
It blooms in late October. Nothing in 
the fall garden is more spectacular than 
its golden-yellow plumes behind a clump 
of purple Michaelmas Asters. 

The variety Solidago canadensis makes 
a lovely mass of golden-yellow from late 
July to September. Its gracefully-arched 
sprays, from three to five feet long, are 
without an equal in its season. 


STOKES ASTER 

For some reason the Stokes Aster, 
Stokesia cyanea, has never caught the 
popular fancy. Yet when well grown it 
is one of the most admired flowers in 
the hardy border. It is frequently de- 
scribed as resembling both the Corn flower 
and the Single Aster. That is to say, it 
resembles a Bachelor’s Button stuck to 
the disc of a thick-rayed Michaelmas 
Aster. The blue is an outstanding color, 
a rich coerulean-blue like a bit snipped 
out of an evening sky. It blooms from 
late July to October, and is a real addi- 
tion to the fall garden, and to the cut- 
flower supply. It grows 18” high, and 
likes a sunny position. The white form 
is also worth growing. 


THE ARCTIC DAISY 

One of the last flowers to yield to 
frost is the Arctic Daisy, Chrysanthemum 
arcticum. Even in northern [Illinois it 
will persist until Thanksgiving day if in 
a sheltered corner. A large clump with 
hundreds of pinkish-white flowers is a 
magnificent sight. It grows about fifteen 
inches high. 
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Sunglow,—an attractive Tall-Bearded Iris” 
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(Photo courtesy Robert Wayman) 


Matching Rainbow Hues With the Modern Irises 


HE rainbow, Nature’s own spec- 

troscope, breaks the sunlight into 

seven well-known eolors: red, 

orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo 
and violet. Most, if not all, of these rain- 
bow colors ean be matched in the petals 
of the various varieties of modern Irises. 
Even green petals are found in Iris Her- 
modactylus Tuberosa. 

Years of hybridizing by amateur and 
professional horticulturists have created 
new races of Irises with colors never be- 
fore known in that flower, and the future 
certainly holds much in store for Iris 
enthusiasts. 

The great Iris family is divided into 
three principal groups: 

“Bearded Irises,” distinguished by a 
hairy appendage known as the beard, on 
three of the petals. 

‘Beardless Irises,” which of course have 
no beards, but usually have a brilliant 
red signal patch in place of a beard. 

“Bulbous Irises” known chiefly for 
their brilliant colors and excellence as cut 
flowers. 

Until recently most of the interest in 
[ris has been in the Tall-Bearded section, 
but now the Beardless Irises are attract- 
ing much attention from flower lovers. 
Newly-diseovered Species and newly- 
created hybrids have added to this group 
until it is now quite extensive, and con- 
tains many forms and colors not found in 
other sections of the Iris family. 

The Beardless Iris Species have been 
gathered from all parts of the world, and 


BY ROBERT WAYMAN 


these Species have been crossed with each 
other to create handsome new hybrids. 
The Beardless Irises are very rugged 
and hardy. Many are especially useful 
for giving the rock garden a natural wild 
appearance. As they love moisture they 
may be planted along the banks of a rivu- 
let, pool or pond; some types just above 





Fulvala, Beardiess tris 


A copper-colored Hybrid of the American species, 
Iris Fulva. This lovely Iris is grown by Robert 
Wayman in his famous exhibit gardens at Bayside, 
Long Island, N. Y. 


the water line, and others in the water. 
They are suitable for semi-shady locations, 
and many of them are fine for natural- 
izing in a woods or bog, where they will 
take eare of themselves. 

Because our native American Iris Versi- 
color, often called blue flag, is a habitant 
of marshes, many people assume that all 
Irises require moist ground. This is by 
no means true. The Bearded Iris family 
prefers a well-drained location; and al- 
though all of the Beardless Irises enjoy 
plenty of moisture, they also do well 
under ordinary garden culture. 

There is also a group of Beardless Irises 
known as the “Spuria” group, with flow- 
ers much like the eut flowers of the 
florist’s shop. A good eollection would 
include Monnieri, a rich golden-yellow; 
Mrs. A. W. Tait, poreelain-blue; Lord 
Wolseley, deep-purple; and Ochroleuca, 
ivory-white. 

All of these Beardless Species and 
Iivbrids flower between the Tall-Bearded 
Iris and the Japanese Iris, thus helping 
to keep Iris in bloom in the garden all 
Summer long. 

Another important group of the Iris 
family is the Tall-Bearded Iris. Present 
day varieties span the colors of the rain- 
bow, for we now have blends of bronze 
and copper, orchid-pinks, fiery reds and 
myriads of subtle shades and _ tones. 
Thousands of Iris enthu.iasts travel hun- 
dreds of miles each Summer to see these 
new ones in bloom. 

The Japanese Iris ic another important 





group. Considering their marvelous 
beauty, ease of culture and season of 
bloom, it is really astonishing that more 
plantings do not inelude the brilliant- 
colored Japanese Irises. Their immense 
three and six-petaled blooms, generously 
produced upon tall stems, easily become 
one of the highlights of the midsummer 
garden. They are perfectly hardy and 
easy to grow. While they enjoy a moist 
soil, they will thrive in any average good 
garden loam. 

There are whole groups of Irises which 
I have not been able to touch upon in this 
brief article, but among those mentioned 
are enough to paint your garden with 
rainbow hues of marvelous beauty. 

Fortunately for flower lovers, Irises 
multiply rapidly. Varieties which only a 
few years ago cost from $25 to $50 each 
are now so inexpensive as to be within 
reach of every home owner. Never before 
have good varieties been so reasonable in 
price; never has there been such a grand 
array from which to select. 





When to Plant Tall-Bearded Iris 


HEN is the best time to plant Iris 

in the northern states? If we seek 
to find the answer in the catalogues sent 
out by iris growers we will find advice 
favoring almost any month except the 
winter months. The amateur seeking ad- 
vice is bewildered by this medley of diree- 
tions so eonflieting. 

One of the strange things about it all 
is the absence of any reasons for planting 
at any particular time of the year. There 
seems to be an ominous silence on this 
part of the problem, and for a good 
reason from the dealer’s standpoint. 

It goes without saying that Iris ean be 
planted at any time and will grow. I 
have tested this by planting them in the 
frozen ground in Winter. But there is 
a best time. When is it? 

The answer to this question is found 
by a study of the root habits of the Iris. 
The Bearded Iris has a very extravagant 
habit which you can learn of by pulling 
up some variety. By pulling up a series 
of plants at intervals of a week one may 
be able to read the whole story. This 
habit is that of starting a new root sys- 
tem soon after blooming and losing all 
its old roots. At the end of the bloom- 
ing season you will see little yellow warts 
on the root stock which soon develop 
into the new root system. At the same 
time the old roots turn brown and shrivel 
away. If we delay our planting we dis- 
turb this new root growth and force the 
plant to start a second set of roots. 
From June 15 to July 15 is ideal if we 
want bloom the following vear. The later 
we plant the less time the plant has to 


make preparation for the following 
season. 
It is to the. dealer’s advantage to 


recommend September or October plant- 
ing, since each little division at this time 
has its own root system and may be 
broken off; but such an arrangement is 
not to the advantage of the grower seek- 
ing to produce vigorous plants and fine 
flowers. It is very easy to be empirical 
in our statements, but it is far better to 
read from Mother Nature’s plain record. 


G. H. Granam, (Nebr.) 
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‘COrbeneneenanscoeeccececes 


Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 





“I had no shoes and complained, until 
I met a man who had no feet.”—Arabian 
proverb. 
UR First Lady at Washington, in 
reply to my inquiry, said it was 
difficult to. choose her favorite 
flower, but thought she liked Pansies and 
Lilies-of-the-Valley best of all. 


Friendship Gardens are Hollywood’s 
latest fad, each plant in it a gift of 
friends. Dorothy Peterson originated the 
idea and many of the famous terrestrial 


stars gave her all sorts of varieties of 
flowers. Presume she put the names of 


the donors on labels to make her garden 
still more interesting. 

Lying on the ground, face up and bare 
feet pressed close against a fir or pine 
tree, in India is said to restore exhausted 
strength. 

Henry VIII combined the professions 
of Barbers and Surgeons—both are regu- 
lar ecut-ups and both spill their victims’ 
blood !—the Barbers-Surgeons Company’s 
Herbal gardens became very famous in 
early English history. 


“Beauty lies in the eve of the beholder.” 

, —Arabian proverb. 

A salad “fit for Prinees’  tables;” 
printed around 1625: First layer, chopped 
blanched Almonds, Raisins, Figs, Capers, 
Olives, Currants, Red Sage chopped 
finely, Spinach dressed with sugar, oil 
and vinegar; next layer, sliced Lemons and 
Oranges covered with fine thin leaf red 
Cole-flower; third layer, Olives, sliced 
Cucumber pickles, and shredded Lettuce, 


decorated with sliced Lemons and 
Oranges, and garnished with Violets, 


Primroses, Gilly flowers, Cowslips, Broom 
flowers, preserved in vinegar, and earrots 
fancifully cut up as birds, bow knots, ete. 

Rustie garden furniture looks more 
artistic with the bark on, but ’ware of 
hide-outs of pests, including fungoid 
pests. 

Growing Mosses from seeds is novel to 
some. Charming in dwarf rock gardens. 
Many Mosses when half dry are sweetly 
fragrant. 

Try cloves instead of moth balls;—as 
effective and smell nicer. 

Be not afraid of Bats. They are your 
garden friends; devouring grubs, insects, 
beetles, and moths. And if you have an 
Owl in your neighborhood you are lucky. 
They dote on rats and mice. Some people 
object to Ground Ivy on the ground that 
it not only holds old dead leaves but also 
harbours mice. 


Musie is said to soothe the savage 
breast (some kinds wouldn’t!) but no one 
denies that musie ean be soothing and 
ublifting, often having curative effects 
The harpist David, cured King Saul you 


recall. Aromatic plants also possess 
health-giving virtues. A garden fragrant 
with sweet flowers and filled with the 
melody of songsters is truly a_ sacred 
place—a heaven on earth—and Nature’s 
sanitarium. 





Lord Bacon said' to steep Violets in 
vinegar 15 mins.; remove and replace 
other fresh Violets for another 15 mins. ; 
continue the operation for six times 
“when the infusion becomes so strength- 
ened, that although the Violets have not 
altogether remained there for more than 
one hour and a half, there remains a 
most pleasing perfume, not inferior to the 
flower itself, for a whole year. It must 
be observed, however, that the perfume 
does not acquire its full strength till 
about a month after the infusion.” 


Every sweet-smelling herb is antiseptic 
and will tend to destroy infection. Re- 
member when gathering flowers for your 
winter rose jar, or herbs for culinary 
purposes, that their virtues are more 
powerful when they are in the “pink of 
perfection” which is quite sometime be- 
fore they are ready to fall or die down. 
Do not forget also to inelude some of the 
odorless flowers for the sake of their 
bright colors as there are many kinds 
which retain their brightness even when 
dried. Pick them, too, in their prime as 
their colors remain bright longer. Many 
seeds, too, are fragrant when crushed. 
Nearly all of the common grasses are 
scented and fragrant as some of the most 
delicious flowers. What is sweeter than 
new-mown hav due to a volatile oil. Well- 
dried grasses seem to blend exeeptionaily 
well with the fragrant flowers. 

Meadowsweet, sometimes called Spirea, 

is fragrant. It grows quite happily anv- 
where, but its preference is moist well- 
drained soil. It has many virtues — 
medicinally it is astringent and tonic, and 
it is lovely for drying. 
“The leaves and flowers of meadowsweet farre 
excelle all other strowing herbs for to decke un 
houses, to strowe in chambers, halls and 
banquetting houses in summer time, for the 
smell thereof makes the heart merrie and 
joyful and delighteth the senses.” 

For some unknown reason the old- 
fashioned sweet English Musk is said to 
have entirely lost its odor, much to the 
bewilderment of botanists. Nature often 
takes awav what is no longer used. Musk 
seent is now obtained from coal tar. 
Nature mav have withdrawn her precious 
fragranee from the Musk seeing how her 
children take to artificial svnthetie things. 





Bananas are grown quite successfully 
in Southern California. Hindu gardeners 
think great virtue lies in the leaves of the 
Banana, or Plantain, as the plant is called 
in India. The cooling, astringent quali- 
ties quickly heal a ent; bound about the 
head relieves headache and averts sun- 
stroke: placed over the eves during sleep 
strengthens them; applied locally stops 
stomach ache. A poultice of the leaves 
removes corns and eallouses, and last but 
not least, the young tender green leaves 
make excellent salad. 
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A Talk on Plant Labels 


LANT and Tree Labels are a problem. 

Sun and weather render many un- 
readable. Visitors, especially children, 
kittens and puppies, cannot let them 
alone. If too frail, labels will disappear, 
if too large they are unsightly. 


ALUMINUM LABELS 


In amusement parks, and often in the 
lobbies of the cheaper movie theatres, 
may be found tall slot machines that 
produce a weather and soil-proof tag of 
aluminum. <A penny is put in, and a 
handle is worked, and presently you have 
a neat and altogether serviceable tag of 
aluminum, half an inch wide, and limited 
to so many letters and spaces. But long 
names ean be abbreviated. Such tags are 
invaluable for Dahlias. They ean be 
wired to the clumps in storage, and being 
buried in sand or soil does not damage 
them at all. 


HOME-MADE WOOD LABELS 

Where rows of varieties are planted, 
the slats of outdoor window shutters, 
(blinds they are called in New England), 
make fine labels. It is not difficult to 
find some shattered, discarded blinds here 
or there. Owners may be glad to have 
them carried off. One side of the slats 
is first painted with two coats of a white 
turpentine paint (an oil paint tends to 
yellow). On the white background the 
plant name is lightly outlined in pencil 
and spacing made attractive, and then 
painted from a ten-cent can of black 
enamel, with the smallest possible pointed 
eamel’s hair brush, (a ecard of six can be 
had for a dime). 


BRASS STENCILS USEFUL 


The owner of an extensive garden 
would find a brass alphabet stencil useful 
as long as he lives. The separate letters 
are properly spaced, and slotted for as- 
sembling. Laid on the label the letters 
are outlined with a sharply pointed pencil, 
and afterwards painted, or a stencil-ink 
and stencil-brush can be purchased with 
the stencils. No trespass, roadside, enter- 
tainment, and other bulletins can be 
neatly and permanently made, Neighbor- 
gardeners could club together and own a 
stencil alphabet,—but they are not expen- 
sive. The letters come half-inch, and 
larger. The blind slats are wired, or 
screwed with brass screws (to prevent 
rust stains), to stakes. 


LINOTYPE SLUGS AS LABELS 


If one has a printer friend who owns or 
operates a linotype machine everlasting 
tags can be obtained with ease. Let 
“slugs” be east of good-sized type, one 
end easily bored with a twist drill, and 
one has a label which is child, puppy, 
kitten, and fool-proof. The raised letters 
read backwards, of course, but can be 
readily made out. 


CHARLTON B. Bowes, ( Mass.) 


EpitTor's Nore :— The subject of plant labels 
cannot be given too important a place in gar- 
den activities, and Brother Bolles has given us 
above a brief talk on some of the practical 
methods. Many others have been discussed in 
these columns from time to time, and those 
interested will do well to look up their back 
issues and get the details of the different 
methods, some one of which will probably suit 
their conditions. 
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Dianthus graniticus has 
deep-rose blooms in pro- 
fusion 
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Dianthus arenarius de- 
lights in a hot sandy 
place 


The Rock Garden Not Complete 
Without Pinks 


BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, ( Mich.) 


ROBABLY no other plants ask so 
Piicre in the way of culture and give 

such large returns in bloom as the 
many species of Dianthus. Most of them 
make just about ideal Roek-Garden 
Plants for they will thrive with the mini- 
mum of attention and withstand ex- 
tremely hot and dry weather. At times 
when most other plants in the Rock- 
Garden are suffering for lack of moisture, 
the Pinks will continue blooming merrily, 
as if they didn’t know the meaning of 
dry weather. 

Of the some eighty species, there are 
only two, D. Knappii and D. aridus, 
which are not some shade of white, pink, 
or red, and these two are yellow. It 
might be thought that with so little varia- 
tion in coloring, even a moderate assort- 
ment would be rather monotonous but 
just the opposite is the ease, for each 
species combines such individuality of 
form and color that a whole garden of 
Pinks would be anything but monotonous. 
Since most of them bloom in mid-summer, 
that is another strong point in their 
favor, for without them, even the best- 
regulated Rock-Garden would look a little 
bare during the hottest weather. A few 
species like D. arenarius, armeria, del- 
toides, gallicus, caesius, spinosus, mon- 
spessulanus, sylvestris, and a few others 
which are not common, bloom practically 
all Summer. 

Everybody knows the Grass Pink, D. plu- 
marius, which is ordinarily too tall and 
rampant for the Rock-Garden but ocea- 
sionally a dwarf or semi-dwarf plant will 
be found, and these can take their places 
with other rock plants. If the plants 
from a packet of seeds are planted in a 
row in the garden, there will usually be 
a few much smaller than the others. 
Dianthus plumarius is such a faithful 
bloomer, and the flowers are so fragrant, 


that it is worth considerable trouble to 
find a few plants suitable for the Rock- 
Garden. 

The Alpine species are real gems as 
they grow only a few inches high and 
these usually require a little more eare- 
ful eulture than those from lower alti- 
tudes. They will need the soil provided 
for most other rock plants—one-third 
sand, one-third leafmold, and a_ third 
loam and stone chips. 

Dianthus alpinus is one of the best 
of these, has bright pink flowers and 
grows only four to six inehes_ high. 
There is a white variety and some with 
larger flowers. D. brevicaulis is very 
dwarf with short-stemmed flowers of 
bright carmine. D. glacialis is sup- 
posedly of difficult culture but is not 
hard, in a soil with plenty of small stone 
chips, coarse sharp sand and peat. The 
blossoms are rose-colored. D. neglectus 
is deep, bright-pink and is from three 
to six inches in height. This is par- 
ticularly fine. D. speciosus comes from 
high altitudes and has fringed, deep-rose 
flowers. 

There are many species from lower 
altitudes which are still easier to grow 
and ask little in the way of eulture or 
soil, except that the soil must be quite 
sandy; in fact, Dianthus arenarius de- 
lights in practically pure sand and full 
sun. It has deeply-fringed, large, white 
blooms which are slightly fragrant. D. 
caesius, the Cheddar Pink, is well known; 
grows about six inches high from a mat 
of foliage, and is very sweet-smelling. 
The flowers are rose-colored. D. deltoides 
has small, bright-rose flowers in the early 
part of the Summer. Similar, but with 
larger bloom is D. graniticus. Neither 
has very large flowers but both make up 
for this lack in the quantity which they 
produce. 
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Fall Planting Details and Suggestions 


BY L. C. CHADWICK 


Department of Horticulture, The Ohio State University 
in “More Beautiful Ohio” 


ALL and Spring are the two seasons 

during which most of our ornamental 
materials may be planted, and for the 
majority of plants there seems to be 
little difference between the two seasons. 
Fall Planting of suitable shrubs will lend 
immediate value to the landscape just as 
surely and quickly as spring-planted ma- 
terials. 

SHRUBS FOR WINTER BEAUTY 

The “outdoor living room” idea has be- 
come the thought if not the actuality of 
every home owner. The “outdoor living 
room” can be enjoyed in Winter as much 
as in Summer, for with the proper choice 
of shrubs it can be made a thing of 
beauty the year around. With many de- 
ciduous shrubs and evergreens their 
beauty is as noticeable in Winter as in 
Summer. , 

True, with some plants their value is 
partially lost with leaf fall; others, how- 
ever, produce a more striking effect at 
this season of the year. Consider the 
Winged Euonymus with its corky twigs, 
and the colored-twig plants that create 
such a pleasing effect during the Winter. 
Their beauty is there as soon as the 
planting operation is completed. 

The berry-bearing shrubs, too, should 
receive much greater emphasis. The 
plantings bordering the “outdoor living 
room” would become an. interesting sight 
during the Winter with the use of a few 
berry-laden shrubs that maintain their 
beauty until the approach of Spring. 

Too much stress has been placed on 
the flowering characteristics of shrubs 
and not enough on their fruiting habits. 


REASONS FOR FALL PLANTING 


The three most important seasonal 
factors in the transplanting operation 
are temperature, soil moisture, and ease 
of working the soil. 

Temperature of Soil_—Plants, especial- 
ly evergreens, should never be set in a 
cold soil. The soil should be sufficiently 
warm to permit root growth to begin 
immediately and to continue either dur- 
ing the Spring and Summer, or during a 
period of two or three weeks in the Fall 
before the plants become dormant. Prob- 
ably many failures in spring planting 
are due to the fact that planting is done 
before the soil has warmed sufficiently 
for root activity to start at once. 

Deciduous plants will stand a colder 
soil than evergreens, but they appreciate 
a warm soil. From this standpoint, Fall 
proves an ideal time to plant if it is done 
early enough. 

Evergreens should be planted as soon 
after the first of September as possible. 
If artificial watering ean be given, plant- 
ing may be done prior to this date; if 
not, just as soon as the fall rains have 
adequately moistened the soil. Evergreen 
planting probably should be completed 
by the fifteenth of October. Many ever- 
greens have been planted during Novem- 
ber and even early December, but the 
risk on plants set at this time is greatly 
increased. 


Deciduous trees, shrubs and vines ean 
be planted from the time the leaves fall 
until the latter part of November. As 
much time as possible should be given 
them to become established before severe 
weather oceurs. Perennials may be di- 
vided and transplanted, or planted any 
time between the middle of September 
and the middle of October. 

Soil moisture-—There should be suffi- 
cient moisture in the soil at planting time. 
It has been found that plants are more 
resistant to eold if the soil contains a 
liberal amount of moisture. This factor 
is especially important with evergreens, 
due to the fact that they are subject to 
considerable water loss from dry winds 
during the winter months. 

Ease of working the soil—Another 
reason why Fall may be better than 
Spring for planting is because the soil 
can be more easily worked. The weather 
is more settled, the ground drier, and 
thus planting may be done under nearly 
ideal conditions. The plants will become 
established before cold weather sets in 
and they are ready to start into immedi- 
ate growth as soon as the spring weather 
becomes sufficiently warm. 

In the Spring, the weather conditions 
may make it necessary to delay planting 
for a period of a week or more. Plants 
set at this time may not become estab- 
lished soon enough to stand the hot, dry, 
summer weather. Another advantage of 
Fall Planting is that the plants are fresh- 
ly dug and should start growth immedi- 
ately. 


USE OF MULCH IN FALL PLANTING 


In Fall, it is best to place around each 
plant a light mulch of stable litter or 
peat moss 3 to 4 inches in depth. Peat 
moss is best where an acid soil must be 
maintained. Mulching is done in order to 
maintain an even temperature in the soil 
and to keep it sufficiently warm so that 
some root growth will start before freez- 
ing conditions develop. The mulch is also 
beneficial as a conserver of moisture, and 
if peat is used, as a weed controller. 

After the ground freezes, it is advis- 
able to mulch heavily around the young 
plants. Mulch 10 inches to 1 foot in 
depth, and extend it 2 to 3 feet beyond 
the natural spread of the roots. This 
practice is somewhat expensive, and may 
be omitted with some deciduous shrubs, 
but all will benefit by it and it is essential 
to many perennials and most evergreens. 
This heavy mulch helps to reduce alter- 
nate freezing and thawing, which causes 
heaving that is apt to be quite serious 
in heavy soils. 

As the warm weather of Spring ap- 
proaches, it is well to remove the top 
mulch. That which was put on early may 
be left until it ean be incorporated with 
the soil and another mulch added. 

When mulching perennials, keep in 
mind that a heavy muleh will smother 
the plants. The idea of mulching is to 
keep the plants cool, not to keep them 
warm. After a few hard freezes have oc- 
curred the muleh should be worked in 
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around the crown of the plant beneath 
the branches. Alternate freezing and 
thawing is thereby prevented. 


USE OF FERTILIZERS IN FALL 

The use of fall applications of fertiliz- 
ers has long been an open question, even 
with established plants. It is true that 
fertilizers applied in the Fall can be of 
no great benefit to the plant at that time. 
Also, there is considerable loss of nu- 
trients due to leaching when applied at 
this season. 

Fertilizers applied in the Fall are more 
beneficial than no fertilizers at all, but 
spring applications will prove more ad- 
vantageous, as the plants then are in a 
state to use the nutrients as soon as they 
become available. Recent experiments 
with spring and fall applications of fer- 
tilizers to elm trees substantiate this fact. 

An application of well-rotted manure 
applied in the Fall, mainly as a mulch, 
followed in the Spring by an application 
of a good commercial fertilizer such as 
4-12-4 or 10-6-4 at the rate of about 3 
pounds to 100 square feet, is a good pro- 
cedure. The manure should be worked 
into the soil in the Spring, and an addi- 
tional application of the fertilizer may be 
applied in Midsummer. 


TO TRANSPLANT IN SPRING 


It is probably safest to plant all broad- 
leaf evergreens in the Spring. They are 
so subject to drying out during the 
Winter that unless they become thor- 
oughly established, injury will oceur. 

Other plants that should be planted in 
Spring, either because of their tenderness 
or because they are slow to become estab- 
lished, inelude: Azalea, Birch (Betula), 
Buddleia, Blue Beech (Carpinus), Red- 
bud (Cereis), Hinoki Cypress (Chamae- 
eyparis—obtusa types), Cornus (Flower- 
ing Dogwood), Beech (Fagus), Shrub— 
Althea (Hibiseus), Tulip tree (Lirioden- 
dron), Magnolia, Iron wood (Ostyra), 
and Tamarix. 





Aesculus Georgii 


The native dwarf red Buckeye, or 
Aesculus Georgii, is such a charming 
plant that I wonder why it has not been 
propagated by the nursery trade. I first 
saw this plant several years ago, growing 
in great abundance on the sloping banks 
of the Ocmulgee River. Its many coral- 
red flower spikes stood out like flaming 
torches amid the attractive rich, dark- 
green foliage. 

It is a shrub, growing five or six feet 
high, with the characteristic digitate 
leaves of the common Buckeye and Horse- 
chestnut. The long tubular calyxes and 
supporting flower stalks supply the color 
note, as the petals of the corolla are not 
so conspicuous, being tinged with yellow 
at first, later changing to red. 

The shrub makes a pleasing contrast if 
growing with the white-flowered Spireas, 
which are in bloom at the same time. 
Although the roots are large, long, and 
woody, they are not difficult to transplant. 
I had several sent to me from the south- 
ern part of the State and they are doing 
fine here in the mountains. Visitors 
always notice them and ask curiously 
what they may be. 


C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 
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The Historic Date Palm 


BY MARY C. SHAW, (Calif.) 


HOUSANDS of years ago, in the 

| Valley of the Euphrates, and in old 

Egypt, the fruit of this Palm was 

held in high esteem—the ehief food 
supply of many people. 

The Date is exceptionally rich in sugar, 
protein and minerals,—having food value 
equal to wheat, beef or mutton. 

The tombs of ancient Egyptian kings 
often contained urns of Dates, and in the 
Seriptures we are told that the Jews were 
forhidden to eut down the fruiting trees, 
which were Date Palms. 

So, with the first records of man and 
almost since time immemorial, around the 
Red Sea, the Great Desert, and the Per- 
sian Gulf, Phoenix dactylifera have been 
growing, as the Arabs say “with their feet 
in water and their heads in fire.” 

Rarely were the trees cultivated to any 
extent, but in cases where attention was 
given them there are evidences of the 
first erude irrigation system known to 
mankind. 

While Dates are the most valuable 
product of this Palm, it also furnishes 
several other supplies. The young leaves 
and undeveloped blooms are eaten, while 
the sap provides a refreshing drink and 
sugar of good quality. The seeds, too, 
are crushed for oil. 

From the leaves and stems are made 
many useful articles such as mats, bas- 
kets, bags, and fans. 

The tree itself is quite handsome and 
distinctive in appearance, and like most 
desert plants it is more or less thorny. 

The glaucous pinnated leaves grow to 
eight or ten feet in height and are grace- 
fully arched. 

Phoenix dactylifera in maturity, 
reaches a height of nearly a hundred feet 
and lives for several centuries. 

No wonder the Oriental’s regard for 
this tree is nearly akin to worship. 


—_— the year nineteen hundred, our 
government began experimenting in 
the deserts of the Southwest in order to 
determine soil characterizations, tempera- 
ture and humidity of the Salton Basin, 
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This vast sink is supposed to have been, 
at one time long past, the bed of an 
inland sea, and the svil is a rich silt. 
Water for irrigation has been developed 
rom many artesian wells. 

After much careful investigation at the 
various experiment stations in what is 
now known as the Imperial and Coachella 
Valleys, it was decided to try out the 
Date Palm. 

Therefore, in nineteen thirteen, ten 
thousand offshoots from several different 
desert regions of the Old World were 
imported. The eventful journey to their 
new home reads like a veritable fairy tale. 
These Palm offshoots started out on 
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Dates covered for protection 


from Birds and Insects 


eamel-back from the desert to the coast. 
A long sea voyage followed, and then a 
railway journey, at the end of which the 
plants were loaded onto trucks and taken 
to their destination in the New World. 

At last these offshoots, of which there 
were forty varieties, after two and one- 
half months on the road, were set out at 
Mecea. Fifty per cent of them grew and 
made a date garden of fifteen acres. 

Since then, twenty-eight thousand more 
offshoots have been planted, and these 
supplemented by many government seed- 
lings, so at present there are six hundred 
acres of commercially-bearing Date 
Palms. This means that Coachella Val- 
ley has the largest production of Dates 
in the United States. With most of our 
fruit trees, budding and grafting play 
important parts, but not so with the Date 
Palm. Each female tree produces, about 
its base, suckers true to type. 

For the first few years of the tree’s life, 
these offshoots are allowed to sprout and 
grow to the number of ten or a dozen in 
all. Each offshoot is left on the parent 
tree until it weighs twelve to twenty-five 
pounds, before it is taken off and planted. 
Then, after these have been removed, the 
whole strength of the tree is conserved for 
the production of more and better fruit. 

Young trees begin to bear at six or 
eight years of age, and when mature they 
average two hundred pounds each, annu- 
ally. This production, however, is some- 
times doubled as the Palm grows older. 


N planting the date gardens, about fifty 
trees to the acre is the usual number. 
Trial of a great many varieties has 
proved the French Algerian sort, Deglet 
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Noor, to be the best in heavy production 
of fruit; ranking high in size, texture, 
flavor and fine-keeping qualities; there- 
fore, this variety is now being planted 
almost exclusively. 

The trees when in bloom must be hand- 
pollinated, and one male tree is sufficient 
to pollinate an acre. A sprig of bloom 
from the latter is securely fastened into 
each cluster of blossoms on the fruiting 
(Palms. 

About a dozen bunches of fruit ave 
allowed to mature on each tree, and everv 
cluster weighs around twenty pounds. 
[The ripening of the Dates extends over 
'several weeks from the last of August ti:l 
iNovember, according to the variety. 

At times the fruit is covered to protect 
it from insects, birds, ete., but only at 
intervals, as the covering, if constant, 
causes the Dates to ferment and spoil. 

Such eare and eultivation produces 
fruit of the highest type, and there is 
hardly a comparison with the Dates of 
Oriental countries from wild neglected 
trees. 

The Coachella fruit is gathered and 
packed under scientific conditions and 
with painstaking cleanliness, in sharp 
contrast to the Old World methods of 
handling, where the Dates are formed into 
huge, sticky bales and are often thrown 
into the holds of the big boats for ballast, 
and so they come to us. 

Although more than n'nety per cent of 
the Dates used in the United States are 
imported, there is a rapidly increasing 
demand for the domestic produet and the 
supply is exhausted by January first each 
year. 

That heads of foreign markets are 
already realizing the true signifieanee of 
our Date production, which has practically 
doubled this year, is proved by the facet 
that but very recently a representative 
from Egypt has been snending some time 
in and around the Valley Date gardens, 
and at the government experiment. sta- 
tions near Meceea and Audio, observing 
and carefully studving Ameriean ways, 
means and methods in Date culture. 





Peruvian Daffodil,—Ismene 

I bought one many years ago and 
grew it several years in a pot, but it 
failed to bloom. Beeoming disgusted 
with it, I planted it out in the ground, 
the next Fall it had grown to a large 
bulb and bloomed the following Sum- 
mer. The reason it did not bloom at 
first was because it was not full grown. 
Sinee then, I have had many bloom, all 
offsets from the first bulb. I have had 
them bloom in March in the house, but 
I usually dig them in the Fall and store 
dry in the furnace room. If stored in 
too cool a room, they fail to bloom. I 
plant mine out in the Spring and lift 
them in the Fall. 


Mrs. Suste E. Capwat.aper, (Ia.). 





The two tree articles on this page and 
the preceding page are interesting be- 
cause of their antiquity and historieal sig- 
nificance. Those big California trees are 
one of the most intriguing subjects in the 
field of horticulture, and students of this 
subject can well give both these articles 
their close attention. 


flower 
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Why Are the “Big Trees” So Big— 
A Glimpse Into Geology 


BY THEO. A. 


QO doubt you have wondered if 
N there is any foundation in fact 

for the many praises that are said 
about the Pacifie Coast region and about 
California in particular. Sometimes 
when we hear the sons of California sing- 
ing the praises of their native state so 
lustily, we are reminded of. the story 
about why we eat hen’s eggs instead of 
duck eggs; i. e. advertising. It is un- 
doubtedly true that California owes much 
of her present population and prosperity 
to her widespread advertising, but there 
are some very important reasons why the 
Pacifie Coast, and California especially, 
have been favored by the Creator as a 
choice location for research and develop- 
ment of both plants and man. 

Nearly every student of ancient history 
had read of the former continent of At- 
lantis which disappeared from the map 
long ago, but few are the students ac- 
quainted with the many interesting facts 
about another continent much larger than 
Atlantis which seems to have covered 
much of what we now know as the Pacific 
Ocean. The wide expanse of terri- 
tory was known as the Continent of 
LEMURIA, and seems to have been the 
eradle of humanity, judging from the 
recent investigations published* for the 
first time in 1931. 

At one time this land stretched from 
the Indian Ocean to California, but dur- 
ing some of the eataclysmic changes that 
oceurred thousands of years ago, most of 
this great continent sank beneath the 
Pacifie Ocean, and there remains today 
only small portions of it, such as the 
islands of Oceania, Australia, and our 
Pacifie Coast region including the pen- 
insula of lower California. It would be 
reasonable to think that these great 
changes were not severe and violent in 
all parts of the world, since there are 
some ruins of ancient buildings still to 
be found on our west coast, ruins com- 
posed of a hard rock not to be found 
anywhere in America, but which can be 
identified with a similar rock found in 
the islands of the Pacific. 


HE so-ealled “Big Trees” are big not 

only because of a warm climate 
moistened and tempered by the breezes 
from the Japan current in the Ocean, but 
beeause they were established in that 
location long before California was part 
of America. Once they were growing on 
the eastern side of Lemuria, but now we 
find them on the western shore of another 
continent. They have not been trans- 
planted, although they have changed 
their address. Some of the plants, native 
to our Pacifie Coast region, such as the 
so-ealled Myrtle, Cypress, and Sequoia 
trees resent being transplanted to any 
other soil than that of our Pacifie Slope, 
and are not to be found in any other 
parts of the world, except where the soil 
is Lemurian in quality. 


*LEMURIA, $2.50 _ postpaid. 


Rosicrucian 
Press. San Jose, Cal. 


SULLIVAN, 


(Ohio) 


The California Redwood or Sequoia 
has several advantages which help it to 
maintain itself to great age. It has 
learned to heal its wounds, to brace itself 
at the roots by a growth of knotty bark 
and wood known as “burls;” and also to 
protect itself against storms by coloniz- 
ing. This habit of colonizing is a method 
of sending up sprouts from roots that 
reach the surface, which sprouts often 
grow into mature trees and again send 
up more children in another ring of sap- 
lings. This results in a eathedral-like 
formation, the smaller trees supporting 
and shielding the parent from _ severe 
wind storms. Add to these features of 
growth, the remarkable durability of 
Redwood, and you have a combination 
that will be eliminated not by natural 
causes, but only by the ruthless and un- 
systematie use of the ax. Truly, America 
has been blessed with the Pacifie Coast, 
and the gigantie Redwood trees. 





A Cat Episode 

| vear our beautiful b'ack and 

white Cat, “Cooter,” raised just one 
kitten which was almost identical in 
color with his mother, and whom we 
named “Buster.” He grew into a 
beauty, and, as is quite usual with his 
feline sex, when, on April Ist of this 
vear his mother presented us with a 
family of four, “Buster’s” nose seemed 
broken in the traditional manner ascribed 
to jealous children. 

When the new kittens began to play 
and came near “Buster,’’ he would rise 
and stalk stiffly away. 

On May 27th “Cooter” began to aet 
listless and avoid her babies, but we 
thought she was weaning them. On May 
30th I sat reading near an _ open 
window upon whose sill “Cooter” sat 
nodding. Presently she stepped across 
onto my lap and lay up against my 
shou'der, one of her favorite positions. 
I noticed that she was hot, as with fever, 
and after purring and loving around me 
for several minutes she jumped down and 
went to a sunnier window. My little 
girl petted her there. I went back to 
my reading and we have never seen 
“Cooter” since. We suppose she went 
off into the woods and died. 

But from that time, “Buster” adopted 
the kittens. The next day he brought 
them a rat. Chameleons, rabbits, crickets 
were all kitten feed to “Buster.” He 
washed and tended them perfectly, and 
was very particular about their “house 
manners.” And after a few davs he 
would lie down and let them hunt their 
“dinner” on him, and though they are 
quite large eats, strangers often exclaim 
“Oh, what a beautiful mother-eat,” and 
we have to tell them it is a brother-cat 
instead. 


My little girl firmly believes that 


“Cooter” knew she was “bad sick” and 
told “Buster” to eare for the babies. 


ELLEN Lynpon, (La.) 
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Hand-Pollenizing or Crossing of Garden 


Flowers 
BY J. MARION SHULL, (Md.) 


HE pollenizing of flowers in nature, 

concerns itself only with seed pro- 

duction and presumably eares not 
a rap whether or not there be any im- 
provement in the offspring. It is left 
mostly to such agencies as insects and 
the wind, which are notoriously not 
squeamish on the subject of promiscuity. 
Nevertheless in most species of plants 
there must be some worth-while benefit 
to be derived from the mating of separate 
individuals, since so many various and 
often elaborate devices have been de- 
veloped to invite and not infrequently to 
compel such mating. But merely to re- 
count these interesting provisions would 
require a lengthy chapter in itself so we 
will hasten to the more practical con- 
sideration of what we eall artificial pollin- 
ation which usually has as its main pur- 
pose the production of offspring different 
from or better than the original parents 
and presupposes purposeful selection of 
the individuals to be mated. Otherwise 
there is hardly any warrant for doing it, 
except in the few cases where, as in hot- 
house production of tomatoes, grapes, 
ete., it may be resorted to for the pur- 
pose of crop production, essentially tak- 
ing the place of the insects that are either 
excluded from the houses or are non- 
active owing to the time of year. 

We will assume then, so far as this 
article is concerned, the only reason for 
crossing is the improvement of the pro- 
spective offspring. But this may not be 
done with much suecess without taking 
into aceount the specifie provisions that 
nature has made, and as these may vary 
with each separate subject, it is clear 
that no general instruction can be given 
that will fit every individual ease. How- 
ever, there are certain underlying prin- 
ciples that apply generally and should 
be the basis of crossing technique. 

Lessons are better grasped if the why 
and wherefore are first established. Then 
just why do plants need to be pollenized 
before they will make seed? And what 
happens when they are? The real 
why is as deep as life itself and for 
the present must therefore remain un- 
answered, but what happens is reason- 
ably well understood. It is known that 
the unfertilized beginning of the seed, 
the egg cell in the ovary, has in it only 
one-half of the essential beginnings of the 
plant that bears it. In like manner the 
pollen-grain earries but half of the 


potentialities of the plant from which it: 


comes. It is the rejoicing of two such 
reduced cells and their fusing into one 
that provides all the essentials for the 
development of a new being. Obviously 
if the two eells were borne on the same 
plant, as readily happens in the plant 
world, the union ean bring nothing that 
was not already inherent in the single 
parent; though even so, the offspring 
may look unlike the parent sinee our 
highly bred garden flowers, oftener than 
not, carry many qualities in disguise in 
addition to those which are obvious; but 


this is a matter of too great scientific in- 
trieacy for explaining here. 

On the other hand, when a pollen cell 
from one plant joins with the egg cell of 
another it is plain that the seed resulting 
from such union must produce a plant 
essentially different from either parent 
even though it may superficially resemble 
one or the other quite elosely. It is 
necessarily a combination of certain 
features of both parents. ‘This is of 
course true whether a bee flies with pollen 
from one plant to the pistils of another, 
or whether the same act is performed by 
man; the only difference being that man 
may, if he will, consciously select the 
choicest of parents for mating, whereas 
the bee is only intent upon nectar and 
the material for his bread. 

This understanding that one-half of 
all the qualities, good, bad, or indifferent, 
of any parent, must enter into the off- 
spring, should make it clear that for any 
real improvement it were wisdom to 
select as parents only quite superior in- 
dividuals. Even then it may so happen 
that on occasion the worser qualities of 
both may be gathered together and _ re- 
sult in offspring inferior to either parent; 
but where there are few poor qualities to 
inherit from either parent, this mischance 
‘an come about with but exceeding rare- 
ness. 

The technique of crossing involves 
merely the placing of pollen from one 
plant on the stigma of another of its 
kind, under favorable conditions. What 
constitute favorable conditions will vary 
with different species and will involve 
such things as relative stage of develop- 
ment of anthers and stigmas, tempera- 
ture, light, moisture, ete., but the first 
requirement should be that the pistil of 
the proposed seed parent has reached a 
stage where the stigmas are receptive to 
pollen. In many flowers this is attained 
even before the flowers open, as in such 
fruits as the pear. Such flowers are rela- 
tively easy to work with, since the closed 
buds make certain that no insect has 
been ahead of the pollenizer to contami- 
nate the flower with unwanted pollen of 
unknown antecedents. 

In many flowers, such as the Lily, re- 
ceptivity is indicated by the presence of 
a syrupy exudate over the stigmatie sur- 
face. Commonly this secretion is of a 
sugary nature and supplies the necessary 
stimulus to growth required by the pollen 
grain, which then acts much like a sprout- 
ing seed, sending down through the tis- 
sues a microscopic tube whereby the es- 
sential contents of the pollen grain are 
transported to the waiting egg cell in the 
ovary. 

There are several methods of applica- 
tion of the pollen. A rather commonly- 
recommended one being the use of a soft 
eamels-hair brush whereby the pollen is 
taken from the stamens and then brushed 
onto the stigmas. This is mechanically 
altogether satisfactory and simulates the 
action of insects in nature, but the chief 
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objection to using a brush is the pos- 
sibility of contamination if really careful 
breeding is aimed at. Most pollen is 
microscopic and may remain in a brush 
without being seen, so if a series of dif- 
ferent matings is to be made careful 
work demands that the brush be sterilized 
between successive operations. This may 
be done by dipping in strong aleohol 
previous to changing to pollen from an- 
other plant. 

Where flowers are of sufficient size to 
make it practicable, a better usage is to 
apply the pollen by bringing the anthers 
directly into contact with the stigmas of 
the chosen seed parent. In Lilies, Day 
Lilies, ete., the whole stamen may be 
plucked out with foreeps and the strong 
filament serves as a convenient “handle” 
in making sueh application. In smaller 
flowers it is easier to detach the whole 
flower and hold it by the stem, breaking 
away the petals or any other parts if 
they are in the way. Thus in Iris, even 
though the flower is of considerable size, 
the most convenient method is to snap off 
the whole flower which is then denuded 
of falls and standards, and ultimately of 
stvle branches as well, in which condition 
it becomes a very satisfactory tool for 
the application of its pollen. 

But if purity of breeding is to be 
maintained some means must be had of 
protecting the chosen seed bearer from 
unweleome insect visitors. In _ flowers 
with large pollen, such as the Iris or 
where the pollen is highly colored, as in 
most Lilies, the naked eye is able to detect 
any previous deposit of pollen and rejeet 
such at the start, but in many other cases 
this ean not be done with «ertainty even 
with a small lens so that it is necessary 
to protect the chosen flower for a time 
hoth before and after the operation. 
Small paper bags are mostly used for 
this purpose, placing them over the 
selected buds shortly before their opening 
and securing the mouth of the bag closely 
about the stem below, either by tying or 
folding, and pinning so as to keep out 
all insects. When the flower has opened 
the bag is removed only long enough to 
apply the pollen and is then replaced 
and kept on at least till the stigmas are 
no longer receptive. Then it may be re- 
moved unless it is also desirable to pro- 
tect the developing pod or fruit from 
destructive insects or birds. 

In quite a few flowers it is also neees- 
sary to protect from their own pollen if 
definite crossing is to be obtained. This 
is usually done by removal of the anthers 
before they have begun to shed their 
pollen. In Lilies this can be done just 
as the flower is opening, but in many 
other flowers it needs to be done in the 
bud stage, slitting or otherwise opening 
the bud and removing the anthers before 
the pollen is ripe. A fine pair of foreeps 
is useful for this more delicate work. 

Where the flowers are designed by 
nature to use their own pollen, as in the 
Aster family, and some others the 
problem of crossing becomes very much 
more difficult and ealls for a skill and 
technique quite bevond the attainment of 
the novice; but there is an abundance of 
the simpler flowers on which the beginner 
ean practice and amuse himself to his 
heart’s content. 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
chall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“IT am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“IT would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —Cowrrk 





Maaiun Cooper, Eaiter 
Calcium, N. Y. 





The Cooper Plan 


Satisfaction in Producing Foods at Home 


N these days of reduced incomes, it is not only city 

folks out of a job who are attempting to grow at least 

a little of their own sustenance ; but the farmers, who have 

likewise had their incomes reduced almost to the vanishing 

point, are producing much more of their own food supply. 
There is a reason; and a good one. 

During the past 25 years, farmers generally have been 
turning their farms into essentially manufacturing plants. 
Farmers have probably felt that they could buy, cheaper 
than they could produce, many of the things which were, 
in the early days, regularly a part of farm production. 
Bad business conditions, with low prices for farm prod- 
ucts, have induced those on farms to again grow more and 
more of their own foodstuffs, which they formerly bought 
in considerable quantities. This is a case where a penny 
saved is two earned. When this country was new, it was 
possible for a family to live almost entirely off the land, 
purchasing only a few things which were not possible of 
home production. 

When the simple-minded editor of this magazine was in 
his late 20’s, an inspiration came to him that he wanted 
to produce as nearly everything he consumed as was 
possible. This theorizing, however, did not at that time 
get past the inspiration stage, owing to circumstances 
which arose to prevent. But that idea of independence 
has been in the mind of this Editor all these years, even 
though he has not actually practiced THe Cooper PLAN 
in full, and if more people could adopt it as a part of 
their planning, it would help them greatly in their journey 
through life. While, from a practical standpoint, it is 
poor economy to produce things which can be purchased 
more cheaply; or, put in another way, even if one’s labor 
can better be sold at market price rather than used in 
producing things for home consumption, yet there is a 
certain satisfaction in producing the things which one uses 
in his own home. I regret that this statement probably 
will not yet appeal to a very large number of people, but 
it is a faet that the really competent person, about whom 
I have tried to tell you in past issues, is the fellow who 
wants to produce things for his own consumption, even 
though they really cost him more in money value of the 
units of his own labor. ; 

The big practical point about this whole thing is that 
when times like these strike us, the man who produces a 
large part of his own sustenance is, to use a slang phrase, 
‘*sitting on top of the world.’’ 
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If this depression lasts a few years longer (as it possi- 
bly may), some people will have learned lessons which 
they will not forget. The independent life and the self- 
sustaining life, as developed under THE Cooper Puan, 
will appeal to a larger number as the years pass. 

And I will go a bit further and point out that when 
one produces his own sustenance, he is much more likely 
to develop plain tastes and appetites, decidedly to his 
own advantage, from a health, moral, and spiritual stand- 
point. Spiritual values are the big things of every 
human life. 

Just ponder this subject a bit, friends, even though you 
personally are not in position for adopting THE CoopEeR 
Puan. Figure it out to a logical conclusion, and pass the 
word along to the younger generation. They are the ones 
to figure on utilizing the idea. 





We Are All Thieves! 


WISE man said: ‘‘Procrastination is the Thiet of 

Time’’; and while I do not altogether like the expres- 
sion, because it is involved, and not clear as to exact 
meaning; let us just assume it means that the chap who 
keeps putting things off is stealing time. 

Did not Thomas A. Edison have on his mantel the 
motto, ‘‘ Why Have I Wasted so Many Golden Minutes?’’ 
Edison admitted by this motto that he had at some time 
in his life been guilty of not improving his time. 

We are all thieves insofar as we do not improve our 
time. Procrastination means wasting time and this is 
equivalent to stealing time; and we are, therefore, all 
thieves, in that we do not improve our opportunities. 

Now, friends, do not infer I advocate that we should 
be on the ‘‘keen jump’’ every minute ;—that is out of 
the question. Stated indirectly, we should not ever feel 
that we are doing something to pass away time.’’ While 
not setting myself up as a model of virtue in this connec- 
tion, I do not remember many times in my past experi- 
ences when I thought I was wasting time, and was dving 
something to kill tume, except perhaps when I was waiting 
for trains during those strenuous travelling days. 

John Milton says: ‘‘They also serve who only stand and 
wait.’’ This does not mean that the person is doing real 
service who stands and waits as a matter of time killing. 
The thought in this connection, is that many of us must 
await our opportunity to serve. Here I will introduce a 
wise saying which is a slang phrase, but nevertheless 
pertinent : 

“Everything comes to him who waits 
And hustles while he waits.” 

Boiling this subject down to a brief statement: we 
should all improve our opportunities to the best of our 
ability. This may be elaborated by suggesting that we 
should never feel that we are killing time, nor should we 
feel it is necessary to ‘‘pass away time.’’ Put yourself 
in position to improve your time in one way or another. 
It may be by going to the moving picture show, but if 
you make this your chief object in life, it is certainly not 
giving you much improvement. Moving pictures are O.K. 
as a diversion but rather slim education as a steady diet. 

The supreme test of human activities as to whether use- 
ful or otherwise, is whether they result in our improve- 
ment as individuals. Are we improved by the experience? 
This question we should apply to all human activities. 

While ‘‘WE ARE ALL THIEVES,”’’ as per the title 
of this brief preachment, yet we should all strive for self- 
improvement and avoid those things which we do for self- 
entertainment and self-indulgence. 

It is not necessary to tell you, friends, that you should 
figure this out for yourselves, because every day of your 
lives you are doing just that, whether you know it or not. 
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Herbs and Home Remedies Coming Back 


NE of America’s most noted surgeons made the state- 

ment when addressing a gathering of medical men, 
that it is only the wealthy and the very poor who ean 
afford to be sick; the wealthy because they can pay the 
exorbitant prices charged by doctors, nurses, and hospi- 
tals, and the very poor because the various charities attend 
to them. Among the great middle class, who do not have 
enough money to pay for medical attention and who 
cannot or will not accept charity, it was stated that many 
deaths oceur for lack of proper medical attention. 

Many people are now advocating the use of the so-called 
Home Remedies, including the various herbs and medi- 
cinal plants, which have somehow gone out of use during 
recent years, in favor of the ready-made, laboratory-pre- 
pared drugs. Systematie guidance in the use of herbs, 
ete., would be decidedly helpful at this time. 

It is stated that the plebeian Onion, for instance, is one 
of the most effective of remedies, applied as onion syrup, 
or used in most any other way. Sage tea is pretty well 
known to the older generation and needs no introduction, 
but we are now hardly on speaking acquaintance with 
Sage, except perhaps as we taste it in sausage. Flaxseed 
tea is another professional remedy used for various ail- 
ments, mentioning some of the common things. 

It is our purpose to print articles on herbs and their 
application in future numbers, and several such articles 
are already in hand. 


The Human Race Is On Trial 


T IS doubtful if the present period of hard going has 
ever had an equal; or even anything similar to it. It 
has produced great difficulties not only for the indi- 
vidual, but for nations and for international relation- 
ships. We are going through one of those ‘‘times that 
try men’s souls.”’ 

Let us look backwards for a few years and see what 
we find: Is it not a fact that we have had pretty easy 
voing since war time? And is it not a further fact that 
we also have had pretty easy going for the past 25 years 
or more, speaking generally? Another question: Have 
these easy times been good for the human race? 

We have been altogether too much inclined to accept 
all the good things which come to us as being our due. 
Indeed we even figure that we have never had all that 
we should have, or to which we are entitled. 

Times of great prosperity and great increase in wealth 
are times of rapid deterioration for the human race. 
Only a few individuals eseape this influence. These 
individuals must furnish the nucleus for future build- 
ing. Those who have been deteriorated by the bad 
influence of boom times must acquire a different atti- 
tude of mind before they ean go forward. Those who 
are waiting for a return of prosperity have the wrong 
attitude of mind. Those who accept the situation and 
adjust themselves, as they may, to conditions as they 
exist are making progress. 

Human progress does not depend on easy going, but 
rather the reverse. Difficulties can be successfully met 
only by the right attitude of mind. Difficulties sue- 
cessfully surmounted make for true spiritual progress. 
There are spiritual forces ready to help the person who 
makes a brave and unselfish fight. Without spiritual 
forces allied on the side of humanity, we get nowhere. 
Ilumanity is great only as it attracts to itself the right 
influences. These influences are attracted by purity of 





purpose; forgetting self-interest. 

These things are understood by pondering them and 
not by rejecting them. 

The human race is on trial. 


Will we be found worthy ? 
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Help Yourself and Be Independent 


HILE it is easier to lay down a rule (as per above 

heading) than it is to actually do it, yet present con- 
ditions are teaching us,—every one of us,—that the more 
we can help ourselves the better we will get along. Just 
notice what one of my Nebraska subscribers writes. It 
will serve as the text for several sermons, but I will be 
content with a very short one. Here is what ‘my sub- 
seriber says: 





“T am very much for your Cooper Plan. We used to 
be in the grocery business, One of our farm customers 
bought from us, their bacon, lard, eggs, butter, and so on. 
Today that family receives aid from our City Welfare. 
They still owe for the groceries. If every one would help 
himself we would not have so many needing help.” 

My Nebraska friend is right, every person should help 
himself. But there is another side to this subject. People 
cannot help themselves if they do not know how, and if 
they have not the opportunity. They need teaching, and 
when they know how, they should have, and can have, 
the opportunity. 

THE CoopeR PLAN, which has been rather thoroughly 
elucidated in these columns, is the only correet way of 
living, and it gives an opportunity for self-help which 
cannot be had under any other system of living. 

Still another thought; farmers who have been buying 
groceries (just the same as city people), will doubtless 
grow more of their own sustenance in future years, as 
the result of lessons learned during the depression. 

To be independent you must help yourself, and to help 
yourself you must learn how. THE Cooper PLAN teaches 
how, and a perusal of THE FLowER GROWER regularly 
and thoroughly will teach the details. 





Fall-Planting Most Desirable 


HILE Fall-Planting is not desirable for everything, 

it is superior for many things; and even with things 
which risk something in the way of Winter exposure, 
Fall-Planting is desirable in many ways. One important 
consideration in connection with Fall-Planting is that it 
can be done at a time of year when garden work is not 
crowding, and therefore greater care can be given to the 
work. Many things are planted in the Fall from necessity, 
and what is said above refers to those things which may 
be planted in either Spring or Fall. 

Plants which are expected to bloom in the Spring should 
be planted early so that they may thoroughly establish 
themselves with a good root growth, before the ground 
freezes. This refers to practically all of the hardy peren- 
nials and many of the bulbs. 

Incidentally, do not overlook the fact that prices on 
bulbs for Fall-Planting are the lowest now that they have 
been for many years,.and perhaps lower than they will 
be for some years to come. 





This magazine doubtless has a much larger circulation 
among libraries than any other publication in the field 
of flowers, gardening, horticulture, and outdoor subjects. 
If libraries generally could know what THe FLower 
GrRowER holds for readers, it might be said that every 
library would be on our subseription list. 

As it is, THE FLOWER GROWER is in such demand in 
some libraries that more than one copy is subscribed 
for ;—one library, in one of our largest midwestern cities, 
has a regular subseription of four copies, for their read- 
ing tables and files. 

Friends of THe FLOWER GROWER ean do a right good 
bit of missionary work for this magazine by recommend- 
ing it to libraries, and asking us to send them sample 
copies, 





The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


[x my walks and travels it has been my good fortune to 
feast my eyes on some very beautiful Rock Gardens. Where 
one has the natural setting, it is possible to create a Rock 
Garden with such attractive naturalness and charm that it is 
indeed a thing of beauty, and if properly cared for, might 
become a joy iorever. But, as a writer in the FLOWER GROWER 
for June said, “The type of garden the name implies, requires 
both knowledge and the most careful care in planting, A flower 
bed full of rocks is not a Rock Garden; although it may, and 
usually does, contain some rock garden plants.” 


Ti vanecennenennerson, 











Not only does the Rock Garden imperatively demand an 
appropriate natural location, but it must have as its creator one 
gifted with a sense of artistic composition and proportion. The 
Glad Philosopher is loth to discourage anyone’s ambitious 
attempt at home-grounds beautification, but in the interest of the 
very civic improvement that prompts it, he begs the victim of 
the impulse to give his Rock Garden, in both its basie creation 
and its appropriate planting, the intelligent consideration it 
deserves. 

Not only are suitable plants for the Rock Garden necessarily 
limited in number, but from those available, selection for the 
well-considered Rock Garden ealls for intelligent discrimination 
and eareful choosing. Again quoting from the article referred 
to, “Several factors are to be considered when making a list of 
plants to set in a new Rock Garden; for in that lies the success 
or failure of the Garden, as far as reward for the eare in its 
construction is concerned. It may, and should be blooming 
from earliest Spring until freezing weather in the Fall. There- 
fore, the first consideration is early-blooming varieties. After 
that, there are those with fragrance, those for sun, those for 
shade, and always those whose colors blend or contrast accord- 
ing to background; and finally, blossoms for late Fall.” 

Then there is the problem of furnishing each variety with its 
preferred soil, or if one kind of soil must be used throughout, 
there is again a further limitation of suitable varieties. 








Unfortunately, weeds have the same tendency to grow in the 
pockets of the Roekery that they have in the border or the bed. 
A neglected Rock Garden very loudly proclaims the indolence or 
indifference of its owner. 

By this time the patient reader is doubtless mentally asking 
the writer, “Well, why don’t you tell us how to make an ideal 
or a creditable Rock Garden?” I confess, I cannot measure up 
to the requirement. I am quite sure that I could, however, with 
the aid of a camera, easily and very quickly furnish a profusely 
illustrated treatise, entitled, 

“HOW TO NOT BUILD AND PLANT A ROCK 
GARDEN.” 


Modern Cooperative Spirit Needed 


HE conquering of the depression awaits what this 

simple-minded Editor calls Modern Cooperative 
Spirit. Just when this will prevail we need not guess, 
but we can be sure that a real return to prosperity 
awaits a changed attitude of mind on the part of our 
people. ; 

The offer which the Business Office has permitted me 
(as per Editor’s appeal on the inside back cover of this 
issue), four 3-months’ subscriptions for $1.00, brings 
the cost of each issue of THe FLOWER GROWER down to 
just half the regular subscription price. Thus, is the 
Publishers of THE FLower Grower willing to cooperate 
in an effort to interest all readers of this magazine in 
lending a hand in its building. 

The sending of THe FLower Grower to four of your 
friends for three months, providing they are really inter- 
ested in the worthwhile things of life, may be the means 
of opening to them an entirely new outlook, thus giving 
them an inspiration which will be the road to a greatly 
broadened perspective. 

So friends, please keep this matter in mind and help 
Tne FLower GROWER in this or any other way you may 
find convenient. : ae ; 
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Exploitation a Cause of Depression 


O OVERCOME the effects of the depression,— 

resist exploitation. When asked to buy things for 
which you have no real need, or things which are not 
essential to your welfare, do not buy them. 

Exploitation means ‘‘working’’ the people, by inter- 
ests looking for huge profits. Enormous fortunes have 
been built up by exploitation ;—super-advertising ;— 
selling things which we would be better without. There 
is no clear dividing line between necessities and extrava- 
gance, but we must each be a law unto ourselves. As 
individual thinkers we must each one determine what is 
really needed. 

So, in ‘‘resisting exploitation,’’ it is necessary that we 
buy those things really beneficial, and avoid those things 
which are not. But many of the necessities are now used 
in exploiting the public. Do not purchase anything you 
think is too high in price, even though it is almost or 
quite a necessity, if you can possibly get along without it. 
This is the only way that prices can be brought down 
and the only way that the avaricious high-profit-makers 
can be put where they belong. 

But there is another and more important phase: 

The less we have of the things which are not essential 
to our well-being, the better we are off; mentally, mor- 
ally, and spiritually. We must adopt and maintain 
simple habits of life if we are to make True Progress. 
The simple and substantial things of life are the most 
worth-while, and should occupy our attention to the 
exclusion of the artificial and unimportant. 

I will attempt to point out, from month to month, some 
of the things which constitute the worth-while things of 
life by explaining the value of Balanced Activities, prac- 
tically applied. I will also suggest details of how to start 
and how to earry on. 


? 





“Judge the Future by the Past” 


HESE are times when we cannot judge the future by 

the past; because the present is vastly different from 
anything we have known heretofore. One of my friends 
quotes from a letter which I wrote under date of April 30, 
1931, as follows: 

“My own opinion is that present conditions are not 
temporary, but are likely to carry over, at least in a general 
way, for some months to come; and indeed perhaps for 
some years. The present situation is not as simple or as 
short-lived as depressions which we have known heretofore. 
There is no precedent to present times.” 


While it is always unsafe to prophesy, and the person 
who is inclined to prognosticate things which are not 
pleasant and rosy, for the future, is condemned and criti- 
eized, this simple-minded editor believes that it is far 
better and safer to realize the worst, rather than try to 
imagine things better than they really are. 

Many have accepted the saying that we may ‘‘ judge the 
future by the past,’’ but right now the past is of no 
assistance to us. We can only roughly judge the future, 
by applying common sense and judgment. Wonder if I 
will be called a pessimist if I offer the suggestion at this 
time, that we are not going to have any better times which 
will be permanent, until our attitude of mind has radically 
changed. A large number have had their lesson, but there 
is a still larger number who have not been sufficiently 
disciplined by the depression, to yet understand what 
living really means. 

So, friends, while I am not attempting to closely guess 
at what is going to happen to us in the next few years, it 
may be laid down as a general statement that we are not 
going to quickly jump back into so-called prosperity, for 
the very good reason that our minds are not yet in a state 
where we may benefit by such a change. 
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An August scene near the village of Black Run in Eastern Ohio 


Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


ITH the arrival of August comes 

the realization that the year is 

swiftly moving toward its end. 

\ note of Fall is creeping in despite the 

tact that this month will be every whit 
summery as the one just past. 


In gardens, fields, and waste places, 

e Flowers are the most abundant of the 
ear. The Flowers of August and for 
the remainder of the year are, for the 
most part, sturdy growths with tough 
talks that diseourage plucking. 

The first of the month finds Joe-pye 
opening, and Boneset nearly ready to 
blossom. In moist places Cardinal 
lower flames in company with the Great 
‘lue Lobelia. 

'leabane and Yarrow, so pretty a while 
back, are now brown and _ bedraggled, 
ith oceasionally a late-blooming posy 
und among them as though in the ugli- 
‘ss of their old age they are reminding 

of their beauty in youth. Queen 
\nne’s Lace is also past its prime, al- 
though it will eontinue to blossom 
~paringly for some time. 

Blue Vervain earries through the 
month, with a few Flowers left for 
September. TIronweed will soon make its 
‘ppearance, and by the latter part of the 
onth its magnificent clusters will be 
ily opened, contrasting exquisitely with 
ie unfolding Golden-rod. 

Brooksides are gay with Spotted Touch- 
e-not, growing in the company of pro- 
tie wild Mints. 

All through the Summer a variety of 
iealthful drinks may be made from these 
Mints. Everybody enjoys a change from 


the regulation beverages. One time we 
may make a pot of Peppermint Tea, 
another time Pennyroyal and again Cat- 
nip. This latter tea was, in our Grand 
mother’s time, and is to some extent yet, 
given to babies for pains in their tiny 


stomachs, and also to induce them to 
sleep. It is likewise soothing to adults, 


quieting the nerves and encouraging slum- 
ber. The family Cat enjoys nothing so 
much as a bed of Catnip to tumble about 
in and to nibble at. Instead of acting as 
u sedative for the Cat it seems to stimu- 
late him, making him playful sometimes 
to the extent of a “happy jag.” Nature 
has her store of remedies, something for 
every ill perhaps, if we but knew how 
to use them. But with doctors and drug 
stores so eonvenient these days, home 
remedies have been losing ground. 


A notable growth, frequently found on 
the bank of a stream, or in shady, over- 
grown places, is the wild Peanut, fre- 
quently called Hog Peanut, which prob- 
ably gained its name because hogs rooting 
about especially enjoy the pods of this 
plant. The Wild Peanut is a dainty 
vining plant with numerous clusters of 
lilac-ecolored Flowers. The _ botanical 
name, Amphicarpa, meaning “seeds at 
both ends,” explains why this plant is so 
prolific. If the showy little Flowers do 
not attract the required number of Insects 
to distribute its pollen, it produces close 
to the ground and sometimes under if, 
insignifieant-looking Flowers eapable of 
self fertilization. The seeds of Wild 
Peanut is enclosed in hairy pods, re- 
sembling in shape diminutive bean pods. 


~ 


With few exceptions the Bird families 
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are grown and able tv care for them- 
selves. It is, however, an easy matter 
to distinquish the young from the old, in 
most eases, as many of the former will 
not don adult apparel for several months. 


Although we do not have the full 
chorus of Bird musicians these early 
mornings, all through the day there is a 
variety of songs. The Peewee is an 
August singer, and his sleepy little tune 
fits perfectly with the warm, sleepy days. 
For variety, the Song Sparrow gives us 
his lively tunes with nearly as mueh vim 
as he rendered them in May. Many Birds 
that were silent through July will be 
heard off and on this month. 


Cornfields rustle pleasantly in the least 
breeze, and the dew-laden air of August 
nights wafted from these fields is some- 
thing not soon forgotten. 


Wild Blaekberries and Dewberries are 
ripening, and soon the Wild Cherry Trees 
will be laden with elusters of black fruit. 


Musical Insects “sing” throughout the 
month, one tribe apparently trying to 
outdo another, but each seemingly hold- 
ing its own and none admitting defeat. 
The Insect coneerts are one of the red 
letter oceasions of the year and one espe- 
cially linked with August. 


This month has so many specialties 
that, if for some reason we lost track of 
time, we would be able to set ourselves 
right when the eighth month of the year 
came to hand. 





This may be called a _ Fall-planting 
number. Several articles touch espe- 
cially on this general subject, and two of 
them are in considerab'e detail for guid- 
ance of interested persons who have not 
before practiced Fal-planting. Some 
things must be planted in the Tall; still 
others may be planted in the Fall, as a 
desirable practice. 





Boneset, the old-fashioned remedy 
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Timely Suggestions for August 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


Leave me alone for August's sleepy charm 
Is on me, and I will not break the spell; 
My head is on the mighty Mother's arm; 
I will not ask if life goes ill or well. 
URING the warm days of Aug- 
ust, let up on garden work as 
much as possible. Visit fields and 
gardens, and try to forget these trouble- 
some times that have come upon the 
whole world. The genial warmth of the 
sun, the beauty of the flowers, greenness 
of the grasses and foliage, and sweet 
odors and silence will do much to calm 
the nerves and restore faith and hope. 
For tranquillity, try the soothing influ- 
ence of the garden. 


If it really becomes necessary to water 
the garden, save work and the plants too, 
by giving the ground during a drought, a 
thorough soaking on one oceasion, rather 
than applying a little water daily, and 
apply a mulch to conserve the moisture. 
Light applications of water encourage the 
roots of plants to draw to the surface 
for the moisture, where they will be ex- 
posed to the heat and will be dried out 
and destroyed eventually. Water plants 
late in the afternoon or in the evening, 
or early in the morning. If it is done 
when the sun is shining, the foliage may 
be injured. 


Set out strawberry plants in August if 
the weather is not too dry, for plants set 
out now will have time to become well 
established and will gain, in this manner, 
considerable advantage over plants that 
are set out next Spring. In this locality, 
making the strawberry bed on a northern 
slope not subject to alternate freezing and 
thawing is likely to prove quite satisfae- 
tory. The soil should be fairly rich and 
not too dry. It is claimed that watering 
strawberries will double the yield. 

This is a good time to plant or increase 
your stock of Iris and Peonies by divid- 
ing large crowded clumps in your garden. 
When resetting the divisions do not plant 
them too deep. This is especially impor- 
tant with Peonies which when the “eyes” 
are below a depth of two inches are 
likely to fail to produce flowers. If 
you wish to move the Oriental Poppy, 
generally considered difficult to trans- 
plant, you may do it suecessfully this 
month when the plant is resting. 


In August sow seeds of English Daisies 
and Pansies in a box or bed to produce 
plants good for spring blooming, trans- 
planting the seedlings, when they are 
large enough, to a protected bed or a 
coldframe. Keep the seed-bed moist un- 
til the young plants are up, and well 
started. The newly-ripened seeds of 
Delphinium and other perennials may 
also be sown for next year’s bloom. 
Plant seeds of Primula, Cineraria and 
Caleeolaria for pot culture. Sow in the 
vegetable garden seeds of Endive, Let- 
tuce, Winter Radish, Kale, Chinese Cab- 
bage, Kohlrabi, Turnips, and Spinach. 
Plant winter Onions. 


Procure and plant out in groups in 
the garden, any convenient time this 
month, bulbs of the beautiful fragrant 


Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum), as this 
variety requires time to put forth growth 
and become established before frost. Set 
the bulbs three inches deep on a layer 
of sand as a protection against the rotting 
of the bulbs, before root growth begins. 
Pot Freesias and bulbs of the Bermuda 
Easter Lily. Bury the pots in which the 
Easter Lily bulbs are planted out-doors, 
and leave them until November when they 
should be lifted and brought in for 
forcing. If your name is not on mailing 
lists, consult the advertisements in. the 
FLOWER GROWER and send to dealers for 
‘catalogues so that you may make your 
selection of hardy bulbs and avoid dis- 
appointment by placing an early order. 


Start plants now for indoor winter 
culture. Take healthy cuttings from 
appropriate plants from those in the win- 
dow cr porch boxes or in the garden. 
Almost any sturdy eutting taken from 
Zanzibar Balsam, Geranium, Coleus, or 
similar bedding plants, will root quite 
easily if planted in moist sandy soil in 
a cool place where shade may be pro- 
vided for a few days. Cuttings, espe- 
cially of the Balsam, placed in a glass or 
other receptacle of water, will send out 
roots very quickly, and may then be 
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planted into pots. By Fall these cuttings 
should be vigorous plants. 





Harvest, the very day that they begin 
to open, Strawflowers and other Ever- 
lastings that are intended for use in 
winter bouquets, so that the color of the 
flowers may not be faded by the sun. 
Full-blown flowers are apt to fall apart 
when dry. Gather also sprays of Statice, 
Gypsophila, and heads of grasses to com- 
bine with the Strawflowers. Tie the 
flowers and grasses in small bunches and 
hang with stems up in a dark place to 
dry, so that the stems will be straight 
and the colors bright. Before drying the 
sprays of the red, lantern-like seed pods 
of Physalis franchetti (Chinese Lantern 
plant) strip the fresh green foliage from 
the stems. —_—_——_—— 

Make your place attractive and more 
valuable in the real-estate market by 
setting out shrubbery and trees. August 
is a good time to plant evergreens. If 
‘are is taken to protect the roots after 
lifting, from the harmful effeets of ex- 
posure to wind and sun, there is little 
chance of failure in moving evergreen 
trees at this time. Prepare the holes in 
which the trees are to be set before the 
specimen is dug up and put in water. 
Place the tree in the hole, spreading the 
roots and then throw in and firm the soil. 
Water the newly set trees freely until 
they beeome established. 








Miss Bauer’s 
Naturegrams 











HE Blue Grass seed-tops are cut each 

Summer, near Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis., growing on stretches of swamp 
Jand. It is cured, packed into bags, and 
shipped to Nebraska where it is threshed, 
and the seed sold for lawns. 


The Kingfisher, native to The Celebes, 
is no larger than a Sparrow, and 
satehes no Fish larger than a Minnow. 


Polar Bears cannot climb trees, but 
they have an advantage in fighting in 
the water. Two Polar Bears drowned 
a Black Bear in a pool, in an epic bat- 
tle, at the Washington park zoo, at 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Parsley grows nine feet tall in Africa. 


The Shrike uses its bill to catch field 
mice, grasshoppers, and sometimes small 
Birds. Surplus prey is hung on tree- 
thorns, like a butcher hangs meat on a 
hook, giving the Bird its other name, 
Butcher-bird. 


The Pink Lemon is the product of 
several graftings, using the blood-red 


Orange, the Grapefruit, and the Lemon. 


Flies have earried death to more hu- 


mans than all the beasts of prey and 
poisonous reptiles combined. 
Both the Bat and the Whale are 


mammals, as they suckle their young at 
the breast. 


Choice Orchids are sometimes found 
growing in tree-tops, 250 feet above 


eround, in the Philippine Islands. It is 
a dangerous job in the jungles, for one 
may encounter bloodsucking _ leeches, 
ants, wild bees, snakes, ferocious sand 
fiies, and wild animals. 


A tamed wild Duck when given dry, 
hard bread will take a piece in its bill 
and waddle to the pond near by, to wet 
and soften the bread by dipping its head 
in the water several times, before eating 
it. 

The Horse-Chestnut and the edible 
Chestnut are not related. The former 
belongs to the Soapberry family, while 
the true Chestnut is a member of the Oak 
family. 

The Bees’ buzzing from bee-hives ean 
be heard for a long distance on a hot dav. 
This does not necessarily mean that much 
honey is being manufactured, but should 
remind us of the Bee’s extraordinary 
method of ventilation, by the flapping of 
wings. 

Loeusts contain an excellent oil whicl 
is extracted and used for aeroplane 
engines. A shipment of these Insects 
from Africa to Holland, for oil extrae- 
tion, consisted of 88 bales weighing 
nearly 18 tons. 


The Cornflower, Germany’s National 
Flower, was so proclaimed by Wilhelm I, 
for when his mother, Louise of Prussia, 
was escaping from Berlin at the approach 
of Napoleon’s army, she amused her chil- 
dren by making chains of Cornflowers. In 
selecting the Cornflower to represent Ger- 
many this mother’s tact is thus com- 
memorated. 


Some butterflies are fond of alcoholic 
drinks as found in deeaying fruit, par- 
ticularly grapes. 
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ISITORS to California who come 
in July and August are sometimes 
greatly disappointed, for they find 
Nature at her worst at that time. They 
observe the brown the trees and 
bushes covered in layers of dust, no sign 
of wild flowers, and say “So this is 
beautiful California!” The trouble is 
that they have chosen the wrong time to 
come. August is the height of Nature’s 
resting-period here, just as January is 
her resting period in the Eastern States. 
Soon after August comes the first of the 
fall and winter rains that waken all grow- 
ing things to new life. Of course in the 
parks and gardens, because of artificial 
watering, green things are growing and 
some blooming in a half-hearted way, but 
for the eastern visitor to see our flora at 
its best, he or she had best come some 
time between February and June. 


grass, 


August opens up the program of bulb 
planting that must be gone through each 
Fall in order to have a fine display of 
bulbous bloom in the Spring and 
Summer. Late in August, thumb the bulb 
catalog through until the Freesia page is 
reached. Then read through the deserip- 
tions and blue-pencil the most appealing 
ones. Great strides have been made in 
the production of Freesias that have pro- 
duced larger blooms, more open on the 
stem at one time, wider color range, and 
greater fragance. Being comparatively 
small bulbs they should not be planted 
too deep, two or three inches underground 
is enough and sand should be mixed with 
the soil to give good drainage. 


A bulb that soon deteriorates, and 
therefore should be planted early, is the 
Spanish Iris, and likewise its cousin, the 
Dutch Iris. Both have a different color 
range and the one blooms a bit earlier 
than the other. A larger Spanish Iris 
called Imperator of an intense blue with 
great splotches of orange on the falls is 
the finest of its kind and looks gorgeous 
in a bouquet. 


A true garden-lover scorns to buy 
voung plants. He much prefers to grow 
them on from seeds, then he feels that 
they are fully his. Any others are merely 
adopted plant children. 


Amaryllis Belladonna has _ finished 
blooming some time ago and now if it 
is necessary, it or any of the other mem- 
hers of the Amaryllis family, may be 
moved to new or more suitable locations. 
Be sure that the new position is in full 
sun and that the bulb is sunk in the 
ground only up to the neck. The 
Amaryllis is an Afriean plant and so 
requires much sunshine. Belladonna, 
being leafless when in bloom, should be 
planted among other plants. Statice is 
a good foil, for the steel-blue of it goes 
well with the pink of the Amaryllis. 

If Narcissus, particularly Soleil d’Or, 
Paper-White, Grande. Monarche, and 
Bathhurst, are planted now, one may 
have their blooms for Thanksgiving Day. 

A muleh of old manure and a good 
soaking is due the “mum” section of the 
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August in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 


garden just about now. They will begin 
to show their buds early in September 
and attention now will make their blooms 
larger and better. 


Zinnias may be planted this month to 
grow on and bloom along in November. 
In hot weather the seeds will hardly be 
in the ground before the seedlings will 
begin to pop up. And how they will 


- 
Stone Faces Carved 
BY ROBERT 

HERE is much literature written 

on Nature’s own carvings in stone. 

But human faces are the kind that 
bring tourists and curiosity seekers for 
miles to the result of Nature’s art. 
Seattered throughout this country of ours 
are a number of huge faces, chiseled by 
Nature with her dependable tools—wind 


SPARKS 


see 


and weather. The astonishing thing 
about the matter is that the living man is 


able to see in each earving a striking 
likeness to some American celebrity of 
the past. 

This brings up the subject of the 
trait so peculiar to the human race in 
that a man becomes intensely interested 
in something inanimate in Nature that 
behaves as if it has human intelligence 
and instinets. I think this peculiarity is 
common With almost all people. For my- 
self, [ admit that in Autumn and Winter, 
when I see the brown leaves racing com- 





The human face at the top of the mountain in this 
picture is said to bear a_ striking resemblance to 
one of the old Confederate Generals of the Civil 
War. It is found in the Cumberlands in Tennessee 
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grow! That is, provided they are given 
plenty of water. 

August seems early to think of Daffo- 
dils, but if bulbs of King Alfred are 
planted now, one may have blooms in 
January. 

Another South African that likes early 
planting is the Watsonia. The original 
unattractive flower has been hybridized 
until its own mother would not know it. 
It may be secured now in a wide gamut 
of colors, each new one seeming to sur- 
pass its predecessors in shape, 
sheen, and floriferousness. 


color, 


’ 

by Nature’s Hand 
WALKER, 
petitively over the ground as if trying 
desperately to win a prize, that 1 experi- 
ence about the same enthusiasm as | do 
when witnessing a human race. One 
cold blustery day, the last week in the 
last December, while walking past a Uni- 
versity campus covered with Elm trees, 
L was never more royally entertained than 
by witnessing thousands of dry leaves 
rushing over the campus. As_ they 
reached the stone wall adjoining the pub- 
lic street, each leaf seemed to place its 
hands on the rough limestone and turn a 
handspring to the sidewalk five feet be- 
low. As quickly as the leaves struck the 
sidewalk, away they went racing down 
the street, and as far as I could see the 
heated contest continued. I have often 
wondered what the less observing pedes- 
trians and passing autoists thought of me 
as I stood there in that frigid gale 
laughing as heartily as if I were wit- 
nessing ereatures with life? 

And so is the interest in stone faces. 
All that I have ever seen bear a solemn 
and very stern expression. I am_ just 
wondering if Nature has ever carved a 
specimen that portrays a smiling counte- 
nance? Perhaps reader of the 
FLOWER GROWER may know one of this 
kind. If so, we should like to have a 
photograph of it. 

A stern face worn constantly by a man, 
not attract people in any great 
numbers, yet a face carved in stone by 
Nature, although it may bear the stern- 
est expression possible to depict in rocks, 
will bring the human race flocking to see 
it! After all this eurious trait in man 
is more remarkable than the skill of Na- 
ture in ehiseling out the faces of human 
celebrities. 


(Tennessee ) 


some 


does 





Random Nature Notes 


Some Spiders are active the year 
round. Even on warm days throughout 
the Winter, one may witness thousands 
of their web stretched in old eorn fields 
and especially cotton fields. 

There are other large species of Spiders, 
like the Writing Spider, who 
Winter approaches, and the eggs 
leaves behind keep her race alive. 


dies as 


she 


Thousands of Grasshoppers spend the 
Winter in hibernation, and come out dur- 
ing the warm sunny days to stretch their 
But in April they come forth 
proclaim their triumph over the severe 
Winter. 


legs. 
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Harvesting Your Own Flower Seed 


BY RUTH H. 


ID you ever try collecting your 
own seed for next year from your 


favorite flowers? It gives the 
every-day gardener something to look 
forward to after the flowers have bloomed. 
It is fascinating watching the seeds ma- 
turing, then gathering them in neatly 
labeled pasteboard boxes and drying in 
the sun. How much more interesting 
when tiny plants from our own seeds 
make their appearance next Spring. 
Once in a great while, an entirely new 
seedling comes up. Take very good care 
of these freaks, sports, or hybrids, for 
after all many of the lovely flowers in our 
gardens to- day appeared as suddenly and 
unexpectedly. 

After the Dwarf Marigolds have 
bloomed, watch for the little brown pods 
where the flowers have been. At first 
thev will be upright with the dry remains 
of the flower clinging to the top. After 
a while this dry top departs, and a light 
straw-colored fringe of stiff hairs appears. 
The pod tips over accommodatingly and 
the seeds are mature enough to drop out 
onto the ground. Pick the pods at this 
stage and put them in a dry box. Leave 
them in a sunny dry place until they 
erackle when pinched. Then open each 
pod and shake the many slim _ black 
needle-like seeds into a dry tobaeco or 
cigarette box and label plainly. 

Cosmos must be watched more closely, 
as when the seed caps expand, the seed 
shake off easily. Daisies and Asters act 
the same way. In their eases the pod 
opens leaving the seed free to go at every 
little breeze. Collect the seed as soon as 
the cap opens two-thirds of the way and 
the tiny bits come off easily. 

Flowering Stocks form a large number 
of long narrow pods on a stem. Wait 
until they are very dry and greyish. 
When they snap off brittlely, they are 
ready to pick. Open up each pod and 
let the little round séed fall into a rather 
wide box. If a small box is used many 
of the seed are lost. Double flowering 
stocks do not come. true from seed but 
the single ones will. 

Zinnias combine to form so many 
different colors that seed saved and 
planted almost always holds a few sur- 
prises. When the flower heads are very 
brown, dry, and cone-shaped, the seed is 
ready to pick. If very special seed is 
desired, debud a few choice Zinnia plants 
and take seed from the one huge head 
flower. 

The Pansy is very easy to identify. 
At first there is a closed pod of three 
separate parts. These expand and open, 
showing rows of shiny light-brown seed 
in each section, something like rows of 
teeth. The whole thing ean be picked and 
dried and the small seed taken out later. 

Poppy seed caps are unique in struec- 
ture, which makes them very easy to 
find. When the seed shakes out easily, 
they are ripe. It is just as well to dry 
out the pods and leave the very minute 
seed inside of them as it is so difficult to 
handle otherwise. Do not forget that 
Poppies grow better planted in the Fall 
in their permanent bed. 

You have to hunt for the seed pods of 
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Four-o-clocks. They are hidden by green 
leafy bracts. When the seed is ripe, 
it ean be seen as a large black head, 
peeping from its yellowish bracts. Some- 
times the seed look very much like little 
aces of spades. Dry them out and keep 
in a box out of reach of any wandering 
mice. 

For those who find collecting boxes 
difficult, or want economy of space, seeds 
ean be kept very well in paper envelopes 
made in the following manner. Of 
course any size can be made, depending 
on the size and quantity of seed. 

Take an oblong piece of paper five 
inches long and three inches wide. Fold 
the lower end up to the four-inch. mark 
and crease firmly.: Fold the top piece 
down at the four-inch mark and over the 
piece just folded up. Turn each side 
back half an inch and press the creases 
several times with the finger nail or a 
ruler. The result is a neat envelope 
which will undergo much wear and 
handling. Label on the outside before 
inserting the seed. Pack in a large box 
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for the Winter. Even if you use boxes 
for your seed, it is a good idea to know 
how to make these little envelopes as you 
can make up little packets of seed of them 
to exchange with your neighbor; thereby 
adding new varieties to your garden 
each year. 





rermination of Seeds 

MAY varieties of perennial seeds do 

not germinat2 well unless sown in 
the Fall. One of these is Rudbeckia pur- 
purea. I tried them two years without 
much success, but finally fall-sown seeds 
came almost perfectly, even though they 
were two-year-old seeds. Some others 
that come better from fall-sowing are the 
hardy Alyssums, Pentstemons, Dicentras, 
Echinops, and Asperulas. 

Part of a package of Dodecatheon 
meadia sown in Spring, did not show a 
plant, while the other half sown in a eold- 
frame the following Fall, showed a fine 
lot of plants the next Spring. 

If you have been failing with some 
variety of seeds, why not try fall-sowing; 
or failing this, get them in, in the Spring, 
in time to catch a few hard freezes. 

Mrs. Kate TerreNrING, (Mich.) 
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Hoeing is the chief activity of every garden month 


Vegetable Garden Chats 
BY LAURA FENN 


senaeeannnssaneeriecis " Heeenenacennannenls. 


HE ieliads pron ‘eteiai this 

month is hoeing, which seems to be 
the outstanding feature of every other 
garden month. 


‘ER, seth : 


However, there are many plants past 
the hoeing and hilling stage, such as 
Tomatoes and other vining vegetables, 
although in the spaces between, weeds 
should be kept at bay. 


Cabbage should be hoed until it begins 
to head and the large leaves spread on the 
ground, after which, keeping the weeds 
down around it is all that is necessary. 
Late Cabbage is yet in the hoeing stage, 
and the moist earth should be pulled up 
around the stalks to prevent them from 
crowing “spindly,” and toppling over 
when the heads begin to form. When 
possible, a little wood ashes hoed around 
each stalk will do wonders in keeping 
worms away. 


Celery must be kept free from weeds 
and the earth loosened around the roots. 
Unless it is nearly matured it is just as 
well not to pull too much soil up around 
the stalk. When Celery is near the 
ripening stage, pull the earth well up 
around the stalk to bleach it. 


Carrots and Parsnips and other like 
roots need plenty of cultivation through 
their entire growing stage. 

Watch the Melon, Squash and Cucum- 
ber vines, as well as the younger 
(abbages, for destructive bugs and worms, 
spraying as soon as they are deteeted. 
'requently we are not aware of their un- 
lesirable presence until we discover the 

lacy appearance of the leaves. In a very 
hort time these pests will completely 

estroy a crop. 

It is not too late for a final planting 


of Lettuce and Radishes. Unless the 
coming Fall is unusually dry, these ap- 


petizers will be as nice as the early 
spring crops. Radishes planted late 
are seldom bothered by worms. It is not 
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too late to plant the Winter variety of 
Radish if done immediately. A_ final 
planting of Peas may also be made at 
this time. Early frosts will not harm 
them. The bush Pea is best for this time 
cf year and unless adverse conditions 
arise there will certainly be a crop. 


As each crop is finished, pull out the 
old stalks and clean up the ground. When 
late Fall comes there will not be so much 
such work to do all at once. 


Seed from the early planting of Let- 
tuece will soon be ripe and may be saved 
for use next Spring. In the writer’s gar- 
den this gesture of thrift is never prac- 
tised as the great number of Goldfinches 
and Kinglets, as well as certain ones of 
the Sparrow tribe gather every seed as 
soon as it ripens. In fact quantities of 
Lettuce is spared to seed especially for 
these delightful visitors. Radish seed 
may be gathered in the late Fall, as well 
as Spinach and other vegetables that seed 
in the late Summer and Fall. 
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Cucumbers will soon be ripening. Cut 
them from the vines with a sharp knife. 
Evening is the best time to gather them 
as the cut stem has time to seal its wound 
before the hot sun comes out. 





Gladiolus Exhibition and Meeting 
at Cornell 

The Empire State Gladiolus Society 
will hold its annual meeting and exhibi- 
tion at Ithaca, New York, in cooperation 
with Cornell University. The exhibition 
will be held in the college gymnasium, 
August 18 and 19. 

In addition to the exhibition, the ex- 
perimental work of the Department of 
Floriculture and Ornamental Horticulture 
will be open for inspection and there will 
be an exhibit of Gladiolus from the De- 
partment’s collection of over three thous- 
and varieties. The Departments of En- 
tomology and Plant Pathology will have 
exhibits and information on the pests and 
diseases of the Gladiolus. 





Beautifying the Vegetable Plot 


(National Garden Bureau) 


ANY large private estates offer 

object lessons for the owners of 

small vegetable gardens in mak- 
ing a vegetable patch attractive. This is 
by using architecture in the garden. It 
need not be expensive, and much work 
ean be done at home. 

Lattices to surround the garden or to 
shut off the most unkempt part of it 
are easily made, the lumber of the right 
size being on sale by many dealers, or it 
ean be cut to any desired measurement. 
Lattices painted green and supporting 
climbing Roses or other vines offer one 
of the finest garden boundaries. 

Rustie fences from branches eut from 
forest trees which have been felled, fur- 
nish another attractive feature. The 
rustie trellis for grapes and on smaller 
seale for tall peas, pole beans, and cu- 
cumber, is also extensively used. 

Trellises for peas are easily and neatly 
made at practically no expense so that 
they become an attractive feature of the 
garden and much more pleasing to the 


eye than brush or chicken wire so often 
used. Wire is too often put up so that 
it presents various bulges and curves 
instead of being tightly stretched. It is 
a simple matter to frame it attractively 


‘and to put down firm posts so that it 


may be stretched and not be in danger 
of being dragged over by the weight of 
vines, particularly after a rain. 

In many of the school gardens where 
the idea of be: auty in the vegetable gar- 
den is inculeated, a sundial or bird bath 
is used as a central feature of the vege- 
table garden. This is an excellent device 
to add ornamental qualities, and a small 
bed of flowers about it will make of it a 
feature that redeems the entire vegetable 
garden from the commonplace appear- 
ance. 

If the rear fence which bounds the 
garden happens to be of plain boards 
it can be easily trimmed with lattice 
work or fitted with wires for vines so 
that by Midsummer it will be an orna- 
mental feature of the garden. 
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Grow Pansies for Profit and Pleasure 


Practical Points Discussed in Detail by an Expert 


HE growing of Pansies seems to 

offer “one way out” to people who 

have met with financial 
Even with a small plot of ground it is 
surprising the dollars that can be un- 
earthed when a superior strain of seed 
is planted. 
_The world is your market when it 
comes to this item, for just about every- 
body feels that Pansies must be included 
in the home garden. Yes, 


reverses. 


MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS, 


(Orezon ) 


remain, then in the early Spring he would 
he greeted by giant Pansy faces that 
would bring real satisfaction. Even dur- 
ing hot summer days, when the blooms 
are not so large, there is an amazing 
number of blooms coming constantly to 
delight the grower. But the cool days 
of Spring and Fall will bring lovely big 
blooms of fine substance and coloring if a 
superior strain of seed has been planted. 


Hastings, Nebraska, sent for Pansy seed, 
stating that they had earned the mone: 
for it by carrying their teacher's lunch 
Later, cards from them told of their de- 
light with their Pansy project. 

A few seasons ago, a boy of twelve in 
Skagway, Alaska, sold over $100 worth 
of Pansy blooms, which he and his mother 
had grown. Many of the blooms reached 
the four-inch elass. This young lad grew 

better blooms than his neigh- 





even though the family goes 
a bit hungry, the Pansy bed 
is seldom omitted. 

Here in Oregon the de- 
mand for Pansy plants has 
been enormous this past 
Spring, and this during a 
time of business depression. 
In practically every section 
of the country one may 
count on a demand for 
Pansy plants each Spring, 
whether times are good or 
bad. Folks seem to need the 
comfort of these Pansy 
faces to help them through 
“bleak” days. 

Those planning to grow 
Pansies for profit must not 
get the idea that some 
people have, namely, that 
they are not capable of 
growing Pansies from seed. 
A recent letter from an ex 
pert at growing many kinds 
of flowers, shows that he is 
laboring under the delusion 
that growing Pansies from 
seed is too intricate for him. 
If such people could only 
be persuaded to try, for just 
one season, to grow their 











bors, and he met all the 


exeursion boats, finding a 
ready market for the Pansy 
houquets. 


It is surprising how much 
profit may be obtained from 
the sale of Pansy plants by 
folks of all ages, if one has 
a little plot of ground and a 
very little money to invest 
in seed. August, in most 
climates, is the best monih 
to start the seed if one is 
growing plants for spring 
sales. Then the seedlings 
will be ready for trans- 
planting early in the Fall 
and beeome established be- 





fore cold weather sets in. 
The plants should be 
mulehed well with straw 


during the Winter, placing 
the straw around the plants, 
not over them. Then they 
will be ready to burst into 
bloom in all their glory 
early in the Spring, which is 
the time of year when there 
is great demand for bloom- 
ing Pansy plants. There is 
good market from early 
Spring until after Decora- 





own Pansies from the seed 

of a worth-while strain, they 

would not only find that 

they are smarter than they give them- 
selves eredit for being, but they would 
get far more pleasure from their Pansies 
than if they grew them “ready-made.” 
And how much more satisfactory the re- 
sults would be when personally grown 
from seed! 

When people buy the attractive looking 
blooming plants in the Spring, they set 
them out and for a few days enjoy the 
one or two big blooms on each plant; 
but these large plants don’t stand the 
transplanting operation well, and soon 
the blooms are so small and inferior that 
they prove a disappointment. Whereas 
if the Pansy-lover had planted the seed 
of a truly giant strain the preceding 
August and transplanted the seedlings 
early in the Fall where they were to 

I:piror’s Nore :—Mrs. Ellis wrote an article 
for THe FLOWER GROWER, some time ago, enti- 
tied “Successful Pansy Culture.” We made 
reprints for her at the time, and as she has 
some of these left, she will mail a copy to 
anyone writing her, while the supply lasts. 
Write Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, Canby, Oregon. 


Some of Mrs. Ellis’ Oreqon Giants Pansies 
artistically displayed for tab e decoration 


ln Oregon it is common to have Pansy 
blooms reaching a diameter of three and 
a half inches and even larger in ideal 
Pansy weather. 

So it is too bad that so many people 
miss such a lot of pleasure with Pansies 
bv allowine others to eare for their Pan- 
sies in their infancy. It is especially sad 
since the growing of Pansy seedlings is 
not difficult. Even children have good 
success sowing the seed and caring for 
the small plants. There is a group of 
twenty-six little girls in the Oxford Or- 
phanage of North Carolina in which each 
girl has a separate bed of Pansies, having 
experimented with them for the first time 
this last season, each one having planted 
her own packet of seed. A reeent eard 
from their matron states that the girls 
walk her nearly to death, wanting her 
to come and see each new giant faee as 
it opens. Both the matron and the little 
folks were wonderfully pleased with their 
results in Pansy-growing, for the blooms 
were immense. 

This last season two little girls in 


tion Day. 

Some time ago a neighbor 
hought a $1 packet of Pansy 
seed, and she sold $25 worth of the plants 
the following Spring. With this to en- 
courage her, she has gone into Pansy- 
growing more extensively, and has sold 
several hundred dollars’ worth of plants. 
Of course, this suecess eannot be attained 
with just any kind of Pansy seed, but by 
investing in the best strain of seed, the 
real profit should be derived. The market 
may be flooded with medioere Pansies, 
but when one has a superior grade ot 
product, competition need not be feared. 
There is indeed great pleasure and 
satisfaction as well as profit in growing 
the BEST, and the difference in the ini- 
tial eost (if any) is so small in eompari- 
son with the results obtained, as to be 
negligible. To grow inferior stock is 
short-sighted. Grow BETTER and BEST 
Pansies and “the world will beat a path 

to your door.” 





If you have not secured your index for 
last year, do it now! Indexes are always 
kept in stock for every year. Send ten 
cents to the Calcium office. 


ee 
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Editorial Notes 
ECENTLY we read a discussion on 
“What is a weed?” The answer was 

very definitely put, “A weed is a mis- 
plaged plant.” Of course that is true but 
does it really cover the subject? Many 
misplaced plants would not be listed in a 
Manual of Weeds while some that are, 
will be found growing and cared for in 
cardens. Then what is a weed? I sup- 
pose to most gardeners, weeds are the 
plants that appear in the lawn and among 
the flowers and vegetables of their own 
volition. They are always sturdy grow- 
ers and if left to do their worst, will 
speedily devour the food supplied for the 
children of the garden. Then the latter 
will soon be choked out and, unless of 
very strong varieties, will give up the 
struggle for existence. 

Weeds are always wild; still we do not 
think of Violets and other lovely wildlings 
as weeds, though if brought into the gar- 
den many of them, in fact most of them 
have to be kept within bounds by ruth- 
less “weeding”. The common blue field 
Violet is most attractive as a border or 
edging plant, but it selfsows very freely 
and must be forbidden to become “mis- 
placed”. The same is true however of 
many eultivated plants. 

To the average mind, aren’t weeds the 
wildlings that come into our gardens un- 
invited, and haven’t enough attractive- 
ness to be desired and given a place of 
their own. They make a nuisance of 
themselves going where they are not 
wanted. Neat gardeners are very much 
ashamed when such are discovered by 
visitors. They are like dust and un- 
tidiness in the house; a sign of lack of 
eare, excusable only in eases of illness 
or some cause that just cannot be helped. 

The following clever little skit—‘A 
Neglected Spot in the Garden,”—+tells 
how the flowers feel about such neglect: 


A NEGLECTED SPOT IN A GARDEN 
In the vernacular of the screen, this pic- 

ture is a “Talkie” and a miniature at that. 

Time: 6 A. M. any day in late Summer. 


Place: A garden planted with care, and 
neglected with total disregard for the 
meaning of care. 

Up from a tangled mass of flowers and 
weeds, Mother Lily tossed her glorious gold 
and white head, smoothed down her lovely 
green gown, yawned lazily, stretching out 
her graceful green arms and thus solilo- 
quized : 

“My! my! How choked I am this hot 
summer day! It must be my asthma com- 
ing on, and I feel all tied down to ‘Mother 
Earth’ with this wild Myrtle. It is soiling 
my dainty green shoes with its cloying 
creepiness. What can one expect when the 
Immigration laws are so lax that they allow 
these foreigners to run wild. I must get 
the children up. The little dears are always 
s0 loath to go to bed and loath to get up. 
\marylis! Amarylis! Where can that 
daughter of mine be? I am sure I put her 
to bed right here last night and now, well! 
well! What are these ugly red things? 
My word! They are what those humans 


call “Devil’s Paint Brush”; and there is 
my precious daughter entirely surrounded 
Amarylis! Have you no 


by those rowdies. 


pride that you play with those rough boys? 
Where is your brother, Regal? Where can 
he be? I am so worried. All I can see 
are those feathery white weeds, “Queen’s 
Lace Handkerchief” I have heard them 
called; very pretty in a coarse way but 
very wild, no breeding, no social standing 
whatever. Regal, to be sure, is a boy but 
these savages will choke him to death. 
There he is playing “Ring Around a Rosy” 
with them. Oh! what is a mother going 
to do? 

“Ah! I hear the roll of voices and I 
hear a sound, clip, clip, clip. What is 
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this darkness which seems to envelop me? 
Is it an eclipse? Listen to the sweetness 
of that voice. “But Michael, these Lilies 
are my especial joy. Weed out those wild 
things. Give them air. They are choking, 
choking.” 

“Amarylis, do not hold the hand of that 
Devil’s what you may call him, or you will 
be pulled up with him. Regal, politeness 
is all right in its place but that Queen’s 
something or other, does not belong here, 
let the kind gentleman have her. 

“Oh! the blessed sunshine, the glorious 
wind shaking out the folds of my rumpled 
gown, and the beautiful green carpet under 
my feet; freed once more of those foreigners. 
It is surely time. I will sleep soundly to- 
night, knowing the children and home are 
safe once more.” 


GRACE F. Spice 





Birds and Their Relation to the Home 


BY RUTH JENNISON HOWE, (Cent. N. Y.) 


NE’S home is not complete without 
() Bird Life and it is easy to attract 

and win Birds so that the same 
little families will return to us every 
year. 

Bird houses, feeding stations, and bird 
baths, are great attractions and the ideal 
time to set out the houses is during the 
Fall, Winter, or very early Spring. As 
a rule our feathered friends do not seem 
to like their houses to be brand new; a 
little weather-beating makes a house more 
natural to them. This, however, only 
applies the first time the houses are put 
out. After they have been occupied once, 
the Birds will return year after year to 
the same house. 

Besides, erecting our houses for the 
true purpose of attracting the Birds, 
they should be made of materials that 
will resist the action of the elements, and 
look as much like natural nesting places 
as possible. Red Cedar, Cypress, and 
White Pine, are best for construction. 
The nails and cleats holding the houses 
together should be thoroughly coated 
(galvanized) so as to resist rust. 

Our Bird Friends do not like fresh air 
admitted through cracks, as they insist 
on their homes being dry and free from 
drafts, but they should be properly ven- 
tilated and provided with a means of 
being cleaned. It is best to leave them 
up the year around if they are substan- 
tially built. 

Many Birds stay with us the entire 
twelve months; some go South, chiefly 
beeause they cannot get food during the 
Winter in the northern states, while still 
others go anyhow for love of warmth 
and sunshine. A good many Birds, how- 
ever, can be kept North all Winter if 
they are provided with food. The best 
way to accomplish this is by erecting 
feeding stations and shelters. 

Few people realize how many Birds 
starve during the sudden cold snaps, par- 
ticularly when snow and ice cover the 
ground, shrubs and trees. American 
people are now awakening to the great 
need we have for our native Birds and 
the wonderful service these feathered 
friends give in protecting our trees, 
> iia grains, and fruits, from insect 
life. 


Suet is one of the most attractive and 
necessary foods for the Birds that stay 
all Winter. Hemp and sunflower seeds 
are good; and meat scraps and bread 
erumbs should be given at times. 

The Birds will require very little or 
no attention in the matter of food during 
the late Spring and Summer, but early 
in the Spring and in the Fall and Winter 
it is well to care for them by setting out 
sheltered food devices: Two places for 
feeding are better than one as the larger 
and stronger Birds will drive away the 
smaller and weaker ones, perhaps at the 
very time that they need food greatly. 

Most of us who love Birds, keep our 
feeding devices in use all the time. They 
are necessary all Winter, but it is par- 
ticularly important to have them out and 
well-filled in the Spring. Very often the 
Birds come early and are endangered by 
a sudden cold wave or snow storm. In 
the Spring of 1912, hundreds of Blue- 
birds starved to death in Illinois alone. 
Such a report teaches the lesson :—keep. 
well-stocked food houses, feeding shelves, 
and baskets out all Winter. 

The Birds most easily attracted to 
man-made houses are—Purple Martin, 
Bluebirds, Wrens, Flickers, White Bel- 
lied or Tree Swallow, Chickadees, Nut- 
hatches, and Fly Catchers. The last, 
especially the Phoebes, are among the 
most sociable and delightful of all our 
Birds. 

The Robins, Searlet Tanagers, Orioles, 
Cardinals, Catbirds, Brown Thrashers, 
Warblers, Humming Birds, Juneos, 
Thrushes, Cedar Waxwings, Hairy and 
Red-headed Woodpeckers, and _ Rose- 
breasted Grosbeaks, insist upon building 
their own nests; but some of these fel- 
lows benefit by a bird bath and may 
build nests on the shelter shelves. 

The charm and value of the Purple 
Martin are emphasized by the content- 
ment, happiness, and community interest 
evidenced by these Birds of industrious 
habits. Martins live in colonies and are 
encouraged by the placing of colony 
houses for them. 

Wrens and Bluebirds ean be attracted 
by houses carefully designed to meet 
their simple but very definite require- 
ments. When it comes to retaining 








them, close study reveals an important 
point to be covered :—these Birds rarely, 
if ever, raise a second brood in the same 
house the same season. Wrens rear two 
and sometimes three broods a_ year. 
Bluebirds also two and often three. They 
start to build the new nest before the 
young ean fly. If a single compartment 
house or only one separate house is pro- 
vided, either Wrens or Bluebirds are sure 
to desert you as soon as the first brood 
“an fly,—for this reason it is wise to 
build with four compartments in each 
house. Sometimes two families of Wrens 
oceupy one house if it is built large 
enough to prevent quarrels that crowded 
quarters often inspire. 

Bird-baths attract bird tenants; keep 
them happy and provide endless amuse- 
ment. They must be kept clean and have 
fresh water every day during the hot 
weather. The bath should be placed out 
in the open, for if it is near the trees 
or shrubs, Birds may shun it, fearing 
their old enemy, the cat. Among other 
attractions is a bit of red cedar, whether 
it is the aromatic quality of this wood 
or whether it is pleasing to them in some 
other way is not known. They are also 
attracted to a home by something shiny 
or bright; for this reason a small piece 
of bright metal not corrodible, and aeting 
as a mirror, may be constructed in the 
houses. 

The size of the opening is a determin- 
ing element and has much to do with the 
eontentment of the Birds; for when just 
the right size, the house can be well- 
defended by the inmates, against their 
many foes. Such apparent trivialities 
as painting even the inside or the sills 
of the house will prevent its ready 
oecupaney. 

The native Birds of America are worth 
millions upon millions of dollars yearly 
in the service they give by destroying 
insect life and thereby protecting in a 
measure, our grains and our. fruit trees. 

It has been shown that the coddling 
moth does more damage to apples and 
pears than all other inseets combined. 
Thirty-six species of Birds attack this 
insect. The Purple Martin is recognized 
as one of the most useful Birds in the 
fight against inseet life. More than 50 
species of Birds feed upon eaterpillars, 
and 36 species live largely upon destrue- 
tive plant lice. A Searlet Tanager has 
been closely watched and seen to devour 
gypsy moths at the rate of 35 a minute 
for 18 minutes at a time. One of the 
reports of the Biological Survey reeords 
finding 60 grasshoppers in the crop of 
one Nighthawk, 500 mosquitoes in an- 
other, 30 cut worms in the crop of a 
Blackbird, and 70 eanker worms in that 
of a Cedar Waxwing. 





Truth About Hawks 
The saying, “The only good Hawk is a 
dead Hawk,” has been proven false by 
modern biological studies. Some Hawks, 
of course, prey at times on poultry and 
valuable Game Birds. Many however, live 
mainly on rodents, insects, and other 
destructive forms of wild life. 
Wanton destruction of all Hawks because 
a few members of the family have earned a 
bad reputation, removes a valuable natural 
check on injurious pests. 
—(Our Dumb Animals) 
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Lily Pool Trimmed With Scrap Marble 


Sending herewith picture of my Lily pool, which is made of scrap marble and from a design 
which | saw in THE FLOWER GROWER. The pool is 7x 10 feet and about 18 inches deep 


in the center where the drain pipe is located. 


18 inches wide at the ends and narrowing a bit at the sides. 


top, perhaps about four inches offset. 


Where the marble is placed, forms a top about 


Note four offsets in the marble 


The flower bed surrounding the pool is 22 inches wide and is outlined by marble pieces stand- 


ing on edge, placed on a concrete foundation. 


The bed has in it Forget-Me-Nots, Candytuft, and 


Caladiums. The larger bush in the picture is a Rose ef Sharon; the smaller one Deutzia. 


MRS. C. C. SIMPSON, (Ala.) 


Insect Pests and Spray Control 


BY MEREDITH H. THOMAS 


(Continued from July issue) 


The Borers of all kinds are plentiful, 
attacking trees, shrubs and many woody- 
stemmed plants, although there are those 
which prey on plants with softer stems 
or leaves such as that very common and 
terribly destructive one, the Iris Borer. 
The only certain remedy is to dig them 
out. 

BEETLES 

The Elm-leaf Beetle has become a great 
menace to our Elm trees. Generally 
speaking one thorough and timely spray- 
ing is ample to control them. Use arsen- 
ate of lead, 1144 pounds to 25 gallons of 
water and apply to the under side of the 
leaves the latter part of May or very 
early in June in this section. Oceasion- 
ally, when this Beetle becomes too abun- 
dant, a second spraying is necessary. 


CATERPILLARS 


The Forest Caterpillar and the Tent 
Caterpillar, or apple tree worm, are 
similar in general appearance. The 
former is much larger however and it 
clusters in great masses on the trunks 
and limbs of trees; while the latter forms 
a great web or nest in which the larvae 
or Caterpillars remain while not out on 
foraging tours. Both hibernate in the 
egg stage and this makes Winter a good 
time to fight them. The egg rings can 
be easily seen and cut off. The larvae 
appear in early Spring in tiny form but 
they begin devouring the tender leaves 
and growing very rapidly, eating all be- 
fore them. Both of these Caterpillars 
ean be controlled by spraying with one 
pound of Paris green, or four pounds 
of arsenate of lead, in 100 gallons of 
water immediately after the blossoms 
fali; but never do it while bees are work- 
ing on the flowers. This treatment should 
be repeated about three weeks later to 
eatch any that might have escaped the 
first time. 


RED SPIDER 


The Red Spider is a common enemy 
to many house plants that are grown in 
an atmosphere that is hot and dry. The 
Spiders are minute reddish mites on the 
underside of leaves indoors, and some 
times out-of-doors in dry weather. They 
have the advantage, because they can 
searcely be detected individually, by the 
naked eye, and because they are capable 
of multiplying very rapidly and breeding 
together in immense colonies on the under 
side of the leaves. Often they are not 
discovered until the leaves turn brown 
and finally drop off. If examined they 
will be found to be covered on the under 
side with a fine web beneath which, with 
the aid of a glass, will be discovered 
quantities of these minute Inseets, small, 
but oh my! Plenty of ventilation, 
atmospheric moisture, and frequent 
syringing with clear water are the only 
preventatives to employ in exterminating 
this red menace from our plants. The 
same is true of the Black Mite. Jeru- 
salem Cherries are an a'most sure prey 
of the Red Spider. We have found that 
keeping them standing in a saueer of 
water and showering every day or two 
will ward off attacks. Some authorities 
give sulfacide as a treatment. 

WHITE FLY 

There is a minute White Fly that has 
to be treated with water too. One Win- 
ter this pest got into our house on a 
plant from a greenhouse, and swarmed all 
over our Helxine, alias “Pollyanna,” 
“Babies’ Tears,” “Irish Moss,” ete., ete. 
It is difficult to get all of these as at the 
least alarm, many fly off and settle on 
the window or other nearby places. 

LARVAE 

The Larvae forms of Moths and But- 
terflies are very destructive in the garden, 
especially to new and tender plants. 
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Therefore all Larvae should be instantly 
destroyed when found. Those which do 
escape, and spin their cocoons, must be 
made to meet their “Waterloo” in the 
fire. 

ROSE BEETLE 

We in Utica are not bothered with the 
Rose Beetle, but in sandy sections, less 
than twenty miles away, they are very 
troublesome. Hand picking into a can of 
kerosene is said to be most desirable, as 
the various sprays ruin the appearance 
of the bushes and blossoms. 

ANTS 

Of all Insects, Ants do seem to be 
the most exasperating and the hardest to 
exterminate in spite of all the remedies 
offered. They withstand such a terrible 
amount of our warfare, calmly withdraw- 
ing and setting up their intrenchments in 
another spot, especially at the root of 
some choice plant. They seem to know 
that drastic weapons, gassing, ete., will 
wreck the plant too. 

Here is a spray that we have not uséd 
yet, but reeently a local druggist vouched 
for it from his own exprience. He said 
he uses it to prevent mildew and all 
Insects: 4 oz. formaldehyde to 1 gal. of 
water. 

BIRDS 

Birds are, of course, Nature’s control 
and remedy for Inseets to keep them from 
becoming pests; but man in his eager- 
ness to advance civilization, has so upset 
the balanee of God’s plans that the 
natural enemies have either been extermi- 
nated entirely or so redueed in numbers 
that their attacks are inadequate. Many 
Insects carried from country to country 
have gone bevond bounds because some 
other Insect which naturally preyed upon 
them is not present in the new country. 
Another upsetting of Nature’s balance. 
This being so, man must in some way 
atone for his own earelessness and dis- 
cover artificial and scientifie enemies to 
replace the natural ones in combatting 
Pests of all kinds. However, nothing 
artificial ean really take the place of the 
natural. 





Useful Hints for August 


S all amateur gardeners know, August 
+ + is to most, their Waterloo. Oh, the 
heat! The piazza or the auto ride eall 
more luringly than the garden. There 
is however a way, or rather a time, when 
the garden ean receive needed care and 
not leave the worker overcome with the 
heat. To be sure, it takes grit until one 
forms the habit. From, say five to seven 
or even eight A. M. two or three hours 
of good work ean be done and very com- 
fortably too. Then what an appetite for 
reakfast is developed. “But that is just 
the coolest time to sleep.” Oh, Thou 
Sluggard! Sleep will come earlier and be 
nore certain to the early risers and out- 
of-doors workers. 


During the heat and drought of Mid- 
-ummer, insects, especially aphids, thrive. 
Do not let them catch you napping. 
Spray! Spray! Spray! 

Every morning go all over your garden, 
removing the faded flowers. This if 
diligently done, will keep the garden at 
its best in appearance, will conserve the 
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strength of bulbs and roots, and also pre- 
vent self-sowing, which means unneces- 
sary weeding. It is said that the ecommon- 
est fault in American gardens is poor 
maintenance. 


Powder dusting sulphur over plants 
which have, or better still which are liable 
to have, mildew. Do this when they are 
wet with dew. 

August is really the month of annuals. 
“Glads,” Asters, Zinnias, Marigolds and 
so on, start now and will continue until 
frosts put a stop to the flowering season. 
They need to have the flowers gathered 
to promote a long blooming time. They 
also require some feeding. Liquid ma- 
nure is the most advisable food, as it 
is all ready for assimilation. This ean 
be made from barnyard supplies or from 
sheep manure. Put it into a sack which 
ean be placed in an ash ean that has a 
eover to it. Fill the ean with water and 
in a dav or two dip off what is needed 
for feeding. The ean ean be refilled a 
number of times. 





While you are feeding Annuals do not 


forget the Chrysanthemums. They need 
lots of water all the time and extra food 
until the flowers start. Also be careful 
to keep them well staked, otherwise they 
will become very loppy. 


This is the month for setting or re- 
setting Madonna Lilies. They do not re- 
quire as deep planting as most Lilies. 
Prepare the place well and feed with fine 


bonemeal. They make their foliage 
growth during late August and early 
September. 

Have you been getting continuous 


bloom from the time of the first spring 
bulbs? If not, why not? By eareful 
study of the time of bloom of desired 
varieties and planning out just what is 
needed to supply the required effect for 
each week of the Spring, Summer and 
Fall, a true succession of bloom ean be 
obtained. Not enough real study is given 
to this problem. If a plan is made and 
eareful specifications (notes) drawn up 
and adhered to, success must follow. 


More Facts About “Galls” 


BY RENA BAUER, 


N the September, 1931, issue, R. E. 

Wicker, (N. C.) asks for additional! 

information, concerning “Galls,” to 
that already given by Robert Sparks 
Walker in the July, 1931, issue. 

Galls are abnormal growths found on 
plants and trees caused by the sting of 
Gnats, Gall-Flies, and Gall-Wasps and by 
the irritation of the larvae of Gall-Flies. 
Gall growths are found mostly on the 
leaves, buds, stems, and roots. The Call 
Flies that cause them are small, the larg- 
est are only one-third of an inch long. 
Their larvae feed mostly through the skin. 
Frequently larvae are found 
within the Gall. In the Winter the birds 
are especially fond of them for food and 
peck them out, which is very neticeable 
on the Galls of the Golden Rod. 

Some of the various kinds of Galls are: 

Rose Gall caused by the Gall-Fly on the 
stem, and smaller Galls on Rose leaves; 
Clustered Gall on Thyme; Juniper Gall; 
Nut Galls on Oak; Galls on Willow buds; 
Bud Galls on Oak bud; Oak Sponge Gall; 


eggs or 


Golden Rod Gall; Capsule Galls on 
Basswood leaves; Horned Oak Galls; 
Berrybush Gall; Galls on Elm leaves, 


caused by lice which curl up the leaves; 
Purse Gall on surface of Elm leaves look 
like tiny nipples or papillae. Root Galls 
on Oak are in some instances used in 
making ink. 

The “Drumsticks’ 


’ 


found on Golden 
Rod (sometimes two or three on same 
stem) are globular. This enlarged hard 
shell is filled with pith which furnishes 
bed and board for the Maggot that 
hatehes from the egg, the Gall-Fly laid 
in the stem. I noticed the Maggot did 
not pupate into a shell stage, but turns 
into the two-winged, brown Gall-Fly. 
The Oak Sponge Gall is a pretty white- 
and-pink soft mass. The green balls or 
Oak Apples have a green skin when leaves 
are green and later, when leaves are drv 
and brown, the Oak balls are also dry and 


( Wis.) 


brown. Other Oak Galls are numerous 
on twigs, setting close to stem and the 
size of grapes, or filberts. Various kinds 
of Galls are often found on the same 
plant. 

There are over 200 Gall making kinds 
of Gall-Flies known; besides a seore of 
parasitie species. 

The unnatural enlargement found on 
Rosebushes, mostly on Sweet Brier, about 
the size of a plum, looks like a beautiful 
sponge, and is called Robin’s Pin Cushion 
or Bedegnar. It has a hard, woody cen- 
ter, packed full of cells. At first each 
with its tiny egg, then with larvae which 
develops into a Gall-Fly (Cynips roseae). 
The hairy, soft bristles on this Rose Gall is 
quite unique to be caused by a little Gall- 
Fly, % inch long, that laid its eggs in the 
Rose stem. Other Rose Galls are covered 
with sharp, stiff prickles, like those on 
some Rose stems. 

The Willow Galls that look like sage- 
green Roses on the tip of Willow twigs, 
are very pretty. The growth of the stem 
is stunted and all the leaves form to- 
gether closely into a rosette of leaves, 
like petals. 

Strange to say, with some species the 
new eggs may be deposited on plants of 
another kind and the hatching larvae 
stimulate the growth of entirely different- 
shaped Galls, and they themselves develop 
into Gall-Flies of markedly different ap- 
pearance from their mothers. These new 
Gall-Flies in their turn lay eggs on the 
first host-plant, and the forming Galls 
are like those of the grand-parent gener- 
ation, and the fully developed Flies are 
of the grand-parent kind. This alterna- 
tion of generations—a eondition in which 
a single species appears in two forms— 
produces two kinds of Galls, usually on 
different host plants. 

Truly, there are wonderful things in 
Nature and happening al! about us, and 
there is much for us to learn. 
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Practical Points on Country Living 


BY ETHELYN 


UCHL has been printed about 
M going “back to the soil” and I 

have read it with interest because 
we are among those who are trying it. 
However, what has aroused my curiosity 
is that nearly everything I see in print 
is by a man, and | do not believe that 
many men are “treking” back to the 
land alone! What is the woman’s side 
of the story? 


RINN, (Mich.) 


cause he was not chained, we felt to a 
like extent because there were no meters 
in the basement! I think that most 
women resent those relentless little ma- 
chines, and those who have felt sud- 
denlv free of them, must have rejoiced 
as I did. The first of the month meant 
tearing a leaf off the calendar !—Nothing 
more. 

The first Winter I bought a few old 








We moved to the country more than 
two years ago because The Great De- 
pression came to our town and my hus- 
band was out of work. To retain our 
city property and its upkeep was im- 
possible, to sell without loss equally 
impossible. So we took the loss—one 
which meant starting back where we 
were many years ago, but which seemed 
preferable to trying to hold on and 
eventually taking a complete loss. So, 
with the small amount available after the 
business matters were straightened out, 
we made a payment on a ten-acre place 
nine miles in the country. 

A little house on a little road with 
no neighbor nearer than half a mile, 
became the scene of our adventure in 
“ooing back” to a place and a condi- 
tion entirely strange to us. We had long 
talked and planned to go to the country 
—when we had our eity property paid 
for and could sell or trade and get the 
country place all free of debt. But, we 
did as thousands of others have done, we 
waited too long, and real estate became 
practically valueless; at least not salable 
at the time it beeame necessary to make 
the change. 

Here, that first night so long ago, we 
could not sleep because of the strange 
stillness, and we felt as if the world had 
dropped away from us. In some ways 
we have felt that way many times 
sinee, but not because of the stillness 
which has become blessed and invaluable. 

In those early days I used to look at 
the little road in front of our house and 
laugh, because, try as they might, auto- 
mobiles could not race past us four 
abreast as they had often done in the 
city. Our dog, who had been foreed to 
be on a chain when out-of-doors was 
amazed and half wild with joy when he 
learned that he was free—free every 
day, all day. The freedom he felt be- 





The makings of 
a cow bought 
for a_ dollar 


hens from a farmer, just hens and not 
purebred poultry of any particular 
breed. We got our first egg on Christ- 
mas day, and had enough for our own 
use and a few extra the rest of the 
Winter. In the Spring we bought incu- 
bator chicks and raised a nice flock of 
chickens but did not try for expensive 
ones. We have used chickens in place of 
money more or less for nearly two years. 
Of course there are many sides to the 
chicken subject, and this past year they 
were not a very profitable “crop,” due 
to the fact that the chain stores shipped 
in cheap poultry and eggs from the 
southwest and “broke” the market so 
that the prices paid did not equal the 
cost of the raising in many instances. 

This place happened to have a smal! 
field of alfalfa; so we bought a new calf 
for a dollar and now have a yearling 
heifer which will, next Spring be a 
nice cow, and will have cost us only a 
small amount paid out for calf feed 
during the early months. It is nice to 
buy a cow outright if one has the money 
to spare, but when that seems impossi- 
ble, we learned that one ean be patient 
and grow their own cow, at an original 
outlay of a dollar. We had a patch of 
corn last Summer which provided some 
feed also. This helped a great deal and 
cost little. 

There are many pleasant things about 
a place in the country, but there are 
many things not entirely pleasant. Food 
and fuel must be provided for, and every 
woman knows that the land in this cli- 
mate, will not grow the entire grocery 
list! In our ease, there have been times 
when we got along very nicely because 
my husband did have some work in the 
city,—but other times when there was 
none,—it has been different. Then the 
chickens had to be “legal tender” and 
be traded for the coffee, sugar, flour, 
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and other necessities. Sometimes that 
couldn’t be done at the moment and we 
found we had to learn to do some days 
without the things we thought we hai to 
have. That is a bit of the under side 
of the picture and one which most 
women would not want to know about. For 
the new beginner in farm ventures, some 
anchor to money-ward is necessary. 

If one has finance to stock in eattle, 
poultry, hogs, bees, sheep—and a place 
with a big wood-lot,—then there are 
comparatively few problems and they 
need not waste time in consideration. 

This past Winter, the financial de- 
pression and stress being at its worst, 
has been the most difficult of our ex- 
perience. Had we been in a city we 
could not have managed at all, I fear. 
As it was, we had one monthly bill be- 
side the payment on the place. We had 
vegetables, and I had a fruit cellar well- 
filled with canned fruit, jellies and 
pickles. We had chickens and eggs— 
with the exception of a while when we 
had gotten our hens too fat and pre- 
vented their laying! That’s a pointer 
for other amateur farmers. 

Also, in the country things sort of 
happen—once we needed coal, and a 
coal man owed a big bill to our milk 
man, so the milk man took a load of our 
alfalfa for his cattle, gave the milk man 
credit and hauled coal for that amount 
to us! Another time we were nearly 
out of fuel and the road commission de- 
cided to trim the trees on our road and 
left the large limbs for those along the 
way to burn. We had enough fuel 
from that for about three weeks. 


In Summer there is much to have and 
to do here. Last year we set a bed of 
Strawberries, and there is Rhubarb, 
Cherries, Plums, Peaches, a few Cur- 
rants, some Asparagus, a few Apples 
and two young Pear trees. We will have 
garden early and late, and hope that 
some of our produce will bring a good 
price, and that prosperity will be com- 
ing back into the world. But whatever 
happens, we have been eating the food 
of our own efforts for these two years 
and more, and we could not be content 
to give up our good, wide fields for the 
streets of a city. We may fail eventu- 
allv, but we are glad we have had our 
farm venture, and we really expect to 
remain real “hicks” for the rest of our 
lives! We hope to, anyhow. 





Fertilizer From Common 
Materials 


A bulletin may be had for a remittance 
of 5 cents (coin), to Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., entitled 
“Conservation of Fertilizer Materials 
from Minor Sources,” Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 136, which will be help- 
ful to many people under present con- 
ditions when the purchase of fertilizer is 
difficult or impossible. This bulletin 
tells how to make compost, and how to 
mix chemicals with compost, and gives 
the fertilizing value of many different 
materials in their nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash content. This little 
bulletin should be in the hands of everv 
person interested in conserving all their 
available sources of fertilizer. 
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The Art of Budding 


BY W. H. JUDD AND EDGAR ANDERSON 


LTHOUGH the name may suggest 
A Springtime, budding, as a horticul- 

tural practice, is carried on during 
the late Summer. At that time of year the 
bark of young branches is fairly loose and 
can be made to slip away from the wood. 
(his makes it possible, for instance, to take 
huds from a rare hybrid Lilae and tuck them 
under the bark of an ordinary Lilae bush, 
where if properly cared for, they will grow 
out the next Spring. A few years later the 
bud will have developed into a branch bear- 
ing flowers of the same type as the bush 
from which it came. 

The necessary equipment is very simple; 
1, a sharp knife for removing the buds and 
cutting the bark; 2, a dull wedged-shaped 
instrument for forcing open the bark; 3, 
rallia or tape for wrapping around the bud. 
Almost any sharp knife will answer the first 
requirement, though nursery-men use special 
budding knives. These vary in design but 
all have a dull blade or edge for prying out 
the bark, in addition to a cutting blade. 
The one in the illustration has its ivory 
handle tapered at the end to a broad flat 
edge, Which is used as shown in figure 2. 

As has been said, the work is done al- 
most entirely from the last of July through 
most of August. A few trial cuts in the 
bark of a young twig will show whether it 
is ready for budding. If the bark comes 
away from the wood easily when the wedge 
is inserted, the twig is in the right con- 
dition. If possible, do the work on a cloudy 
day, for then there will be less chance of 
drying out the exposed tissues. 

In choosing buds one should select healthy 
twigs of the current year’s growth, avoid- 
ing those long whip-like growths which 
spring out far down on the branches and 
trunks of old trees and grow with great 
vigor. They are as a rule too full of sap 
for the best results. The length of bud stem 
cut will depend upon the kind of tree 
which is being budded, but as a rule it will 
be one or two feet long. As the bud stems 
are cut stand them in a pail of water until 
ready for the actual operation itself. The 
bud stem is prepared for use by cutting off 
the leaves, allowing a piece of each leaf 
stalk to remain for use as a handle. The 
actual buds are in the joint between the 
base of the leaf stalk and the main stem. 

The buds are cut off from the bud stem 
as shown in figure 5, pulling the knife 
toward one, guiding it a little deeper under 
the bud, and sloping it upward quickly at 
the end of the stroke to provide a clean 
triangular edge below. An expert removes 
the buds in a series of quick flashes of the 
knife and then places them between his lips 
where they can be kept moist until the cut 
is ready on the stock. Some of the wood 
of the twig will come away with the bud; 
a small oval pad of wood can be seen ad- 
hering to the under side of the bud in 
figure 3. Nurserymen sometimes remove 
this wood before using the bud and direc- 
tions for cutting it off will be found in old 
treatises on the art of budding. Modern 
horticultural experiment has shown that 
this is not at all necessary and that the 
chances of success may even be greater if 
nothing is done to it. 

The cut made to receive the bud is a 
simple T, done with two strokes of the 
knife. The up and down cut is made first 
and then the cross stroke at its upper end. 
The cut should be deep and well through the 
bark. It will do no harm if the cut goes 
down into the wood itself. It is necessary 
to make the cut in the inter node, as shown 


(in Arnold Arboretum Bulletin) 


in figures 1, 2, well out of the way of 
neighboring buds and on the north side of 
the stock if possible. It should also be 
made as far down on the stock as working 
conditions will permit, to lessen the chances 
of sprouts coming out from below the bud. 
With the end of the budding knife (or 
any other similar wedge) peel back the gray 
outerbark and the green innerbark, they will 
probably come off in one sheet. Force the 
bark gently away from the white wood 
beneath until there is room for the bud, 
then take the bud from between your lips, 
where it has been carefully kept moist all 
this time, and gently but firmly push it 
into the cut, in exactly the same way that 
you would push your foot into a tight shoe. 
Lengthen the cut if it is too small for the 
bud, if it is much too large make another 
cut. The bud is now ready to be wrapped 
and tied in place. Raffia in lengths of a 
foot or so is commonly used for this pur- 
pose, and since it works better when wet 
is often carried in the water pail with 
the bud stems. Take a strand of raffia and 
holding the loose end down on the twig, 
where it will eventually be covered over, 
make two or three quick twists around the 
twig above the bud. Be careful not to cover 
the bud itself. Then wind the raffia several 
times about the twig immediately below 
the bud and secure it by putting the raffia 


through the next to last loop (left loose 
for the purpose) and pulling it tight. Cut 
off the dangling end of raffia and the bud is 
ready for the winter. 

Nothing more needs to be done until 
Spring, neither wax or any other covering 
is necessary. It will be well not to water 
the stock too heavily, for if the bud should 
be stimulated into growth it would be 
winter killed when the cold weather came. 
In the early Spring cut off the stock just 
above the bud. When growth starts, the 
rising sap will stimulate the bud and with 
a whole root system to draw on for food it 
will grow out amazingly. After cutting 
off old raffia operation is complete. 

Care should be taken to prevent the stock 
from sprouting out from below the bud. 
Should such sprouts gain headway they 
would eventually choke out the branch 
which had developed from the implanted 
bud and the whole effect of the operation 
would be lost. The bush should therefore 
be examined occasionally and any branches 
which have started out lower down on the 
stock should be removed. 

If the operation has been made low 
enough on the stock, it will be possible, by 
hilling earth around the bush, for the 
budded branch to send out roots of its own. 
Some plants, like lilacs, grow much better 
on their own roots, others do not. 














Budding a Lilac 
1, Making the first cut in the stock; 2, forcing back the bark; 3, three views of a 
bud, cut and ready for insertion, in the side view the arrow points to the actual 
bud; 4, wrapping the bud; 5, cutting the bud from the bud-stem; 6, enlarged view of 


the completed operation, 


the leaf-stem removed to show the bud more clearly. 
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Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Inc.—Home plan No. 4-B-8 


This Bungalow a Model of Efficiency* 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


HE house shown above, design 

4-B-8, is typical of the modern 

American single-story dwelling. It 
is as distinetive in the efficiency of its 
plan as it is different from the bungalows 
of India. The modern American bunga- 
low is a model of. efficiency. It shares 
many of the characteristics of the quar- 
ters in the apartment house, but with this 
notable distinection—it is light, bright and 
airy, the rooms are generous in area and 
in windows. There are conveniences such 
as fireplaces, terraces, porches, attic and 
basement storage space, such as apart- 
ment house quarters can rarely have. 
The apartment house dweller moving into 
a modern American bungalow finds his 
pleasures not only tremendously increased 
by the better plan, but by the setting of 
the house—lawns, gardens, all the joys 
of the home lot. 

The plan shown above is a remarkably 
fine example of the bungalow. Its five 
rooms supply sufficient accommodation 
for the small family and ease of manage- 
ment for the housewife who does all her 
own work, such as is diffieult to obtain in 
any other type of plan. 

The living room, dining room and 
kitchen occupy the major portion of the 
house. The bedrooms with bath between 
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are at one side, providing privacy for 
these quarters. The absence of a porch 
roof assures a finely lighted living room. 
With an awning the light -aay be soft- 
ened when needed. Every room is of 
generous size. 


SIMPLICITY EMBELLISHED 


The exterior is simple in design, yet 
so highly refined and well proportioned 
that its architectural merit will be appar- 
ent to anyone. The arched doorway, the 
main point of interest in the exterior, is 
embellished by buttresses and wrought 
iron lamps. Above are close clipped 
gables of tile, and a tile roof. 

The exterior walls are of tile or brick 
with finish of stueco, which may be lightly 
tinted, perhaps in pink. In this ease 
the tile roof may be of variegated colors 
in reds, browns and grays, and the ex- 
terior woodwork painted to produce the 
effect of weathered pine, with shutters of 
light blue. 

If it is desired, this house may have 
an exterior finish of brick, and it is sug- 
gested that they be of the red flashed 
type, laid in white mortar. If then the 
roof tile are moss green in color and there 
is white woodwork with gray-green shut- 
ters, the color effect should be very fine. 
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A CHOICE OF PLANS 


If it is necessary to reduce costs, the 
terrace may be omitted. Also composi- 
tion or wooden shingles may be substi- 
tuted for the tile. The basement, which 
is only partially excavated, contains laun- 
dry, heating room, fuel and fruit room. 

Here is a compact plan where every 
foot of space is made to count. It is the 
type of home that will bear eareful in- 
spection and close study by anyone who 
is interested in a home of distinetion. 

Two plans are shown. One has a din- 
ing aleove, the other a dining room. 
There are other minor changes such as 
the location of the stairway and the 
service entrance. The home builder may 
make his choice of these two plans. 

* Questions addressed to the paper will be: 
answered by the Architects’ Small House Serv 
ice Bureau of the United States, Inc., con 
trolled by the American Institute of Architects 
and indorsed by the Department of Commerce 


United States Government. Inclose — self 
addressed stamped envelope for reply. 





Bottle Trees—Australian 
Curiosities 


MONG our native flora no trees attract 

from the tourist more attention, interest 
and admiration than the towering Bottle 
Trees. The singular shape of these trees 
and their huge size dominate all else, and 
the limited area in which they are found 
adds to their rarity. There are only two 
true species of Bottle Trees; the broad- 


leafed, Sterculia trichosiphon, and _ the 
narrow-leafed, Srupestris; both found in 
Queensland; the latter being found no 


where else. 

The broad-leafed Bottle-Tree makes a 
handsome specimen, with bunches of small 
white flowers, wax-like in texture, which 
bloom after the leaves have fallen, but it 
is not edible, and its trunk has not the 
perfect bottle shape of the narrow-leafed 
tree. The latter are the edible species, 
and many hundreds of cattle owe their 
lives to the food stored in its trunk in 
drought time. When the tree is felled, 
the bark is peeled from a portion of the 
trunk, and the cattle soon gnaw holes in 
the soft, fibrous pith, which is full cf 
sweet, mucilaginous juice. In the sun- 
light it is so white and glistening as to 
dazzle the eyes. As fast as one section is 
eaten another is peeled till the whole of 
the trunk, together with a few succulent 
leaves are eaten. 

For feeding horses and dairy stock, the 
trunk is generally sawn into short lengths 
with a cross-cut saw, very widely set, and 
split into narrow, thin slabs with an axe. 
These are run through a chaff-cutter, mixed 
with a little bran and chaff, and are then 
much relished. 

That the Queensland scrubs contain some 
mammoth Bottle Trees is well known, but 
to what size they can attain to under 
favorable conditions is not established. One 
measure recently attained a circumference 
at ground level of 27 ft. 6 ins., at 5 ft. 
from the ground of 32 ft., and at a height 
of 10 ft., 38 ft., thus giving a diameter 
not far short of 13 feet, 10 feet from the 
ground. This tree is growing on the edge 
of a scrub at Coalstoun Lakes, South 
Burnett, and should be strictly protected 
against vandalism. 

The Bottle Trees belong to the same 
family as do the Kurrajong and Fire 
Whorl tree, and should prove very interest- 
ing and of similar culture to those two 
species, if introduced into larger gardens. 

—(The Garden and Home Maker of 
Australia. ) 
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MAKING GREEN SULPHUR DUST 

Dr. McFarland often recommends spray- 
ing Roses with Massey Dust (9 parts of 
dusting sulphur, to 1 part arsenate of 
lead), for prevention of mildew and kill- 
ing of insects. The yellow dust looks bad 
on Rose bushes, so Professor Massey sug- 
gested dyeing it. One firm has put a 
green sulphur on the market at half a 


dollar a pound, It can be easily and 
cheaply made at home. 
I got 10 pounds dusting sulphur for 


70 cents, and two packets of Diamond Dye 


(green, for cotton), for a quarter. Put 
5 pounds of sulphur in an agate pan, 


added water gradually, and one package 


of dye, stirring with a big iron spoon 
until evenly mixed; then left it in air 


and sun till thoroughly dry, when it was 


sifted to break up the soft lumps. Cost 
was 91% cents a pound. 
Arsenate of lead or nicotine sulphate 


can be added as desired, but nicotine for 
aphis is best used in a liquid spray with 
soap. 
ArTHUR ARMSTRONG, (R. I.) 
HEN AND CHICKENS HARDY 
The article with the above title in a 
recent FLOweR Grower recalled vividly my 
childhood, when a friend gave my older 
sister a rosette of this plant. We were all 
so interested when it grew under her care 
thriftily, and soon sent out the summer’s 
haby chicks. We found the plant perfectly 
hardy. ' 
Mrs. Etta F. FLANnpers, (N. Y.) 





STRYCHNINE FOR MOLES 
I use my raisins and strychnine differ- 
ent than have heard other people use it. 
| use three large tablespoonfuls of raisins, 


and a dime’s worth of strychnine. These 
two are put on the stove with a small 
amount of water and let come to a boil. 


cool, and drop in the runs of the moles, 
say two raisins every foot. 
Mrs. Marie PHELPs, (Kans. ) 


MONEY 


RETURNS FROM LABOR IN 
THE GARDEN 
From Modern Agriculture, I quote as 


follows: 


_“The Missouri Agricultural Experiment 
Station kept an account of the financial 


returns of two gardens for three years. 
one a farm garden, the other a back-yard 


garden. 

The farm garden, 80x135 feet containing 
one-fourth of an aere, cost for labor, seeds, 
and manure, an average of $46.55 a year 


and produced $180.69 worth of vege- 
ables, giving a net return above cost 


of $134.14. For every hour the owner 
worked in his garden, he received $1.79 
in profits. , 
The back-yard garden, 35x70 feet and 
containing one-twentieth of an acre. cost 
‘n average of $18.64 a year; the 


at Be .. gross 
eturn was $65.52 ; and the net return 
was $46.88. This garden paid $1.68 an 


hour for all the labor expended on it by the 
owner.” , 


I. G. Noyes, (Mass.) 





CATTAILS IN THE LILY POOL 


I had Cattails in my pool for several 
years without any “tails” on, as a lady 
spoke of in the FLower Grower. I always 
took them out of the bucket each Spring 


and put in new earth, as the bucket was 
always filled with roots and no place to 
grow I thought, so last year I was very 
busy and just left them in the pool as it 
was. I had alot of lovely Cattails; so I 
know they will have Cattails in the pool, 
if given the right treatment. 

Mrs. J. H. Benson, (Kans.) 
PRACTICAL WATER-GARDEN HINT 
In filling your pool or aquarium, if you 

use sand or gravel in it, put your sand or 
gravel in first; plant your vegetation, then 
lay two or three thicknesses of newspaper 
over it or part of it, and pour your water 
on the paper. When full, take out the paper 
and your sand or gravel is undisturbed and 
even, and your water clear. Otherwise, you 
are apt to have dents where the water hits 
the sand, and your water will be roily. This 
is especially good in aquariums and small 
tub pools. 
Frora A. Stapies, (IIl.) 


BEGONIAS AND THEIR 

TREATMENT 

My first effort with Rex Begonias was a 
failure. I used to sprinkle my plants, and 
this Rex would have large brown spots (in 
heated rooms all windows facing south), 
and I soon discovered they do not like much 
sun. So I got a swing bracket and screwed 
on casing, and in heat of day swing my Be- 
gonias back. I soon saw an improvement. 
Next I took this plant to sink and washed 
and showered, and it took on new life and 
was a thing of beauty. Its name was 
Robert George. 

From then on I added all varieties of Rex 
I could find, until I had eight varieties. 

I got a carpenter to saw out four brackets 
of whitewood, three-quarters inch thick. 1 
bored three tiny holes. I took two boards 
from a packing case for shelves. ‘Ihese 
brackets I nailed at side of window casing, 
with lath nails. My Begonias were in four- 
inch pots. I bought eight jardinieres. 
They just fill in, setting four on each shelf 
in my north bedroom window. Every few 
days, I take them, one at a time, to the 
sink, set in a basin of very hot water for 
some time. I took a soft cloth, rubbed a 
little soap on it, dipped in warm water, and 
washed all the plant and rinsed, and set 
back in jardiniere on shelf. And I never 
saw such large leaves or such thrifty ones 
in a hothouse. I used just common soil. 


Mrs. GERTRUDE R. Wooparp, (R. I.) 


REX 


SWEET ALLYSUM, NASTURTIUMS, 


ZINNIAS, CALENDULAS 

Sweet Allysum and Nasturtiums are 
much used together as border plants and 
go well. Cut and come again Zinnias make 
a lovely border although they grow higher, 
and Calendulas planted among them make 
the hedge more attractive. 

KATHERINE BARRETT, (N. Y.) 
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LUPINES 


AND CLOVER 

H. D. Hemenway says (in the March 
issue) that Lupines will grow wherever 
Clover will grow. 

While the soil demands of these two are 
identical, both are legumes, and can absorb 
nitrogen only from the air, and then with 


the aid of a nitrifying bacteria on the 
roots. But the Clover bacteria will not 
inoculate Lupines. 


For absolute success with Lupines, mix 
the soil well with sifted coal-ashes (for 
perfect drainage) and then inoculate with 
a culture of garden bacteria, which can be 
purchased for a quarter at most seed stores. 
Get the kind for general garden purposes, 


as the cultures for peas. The ones for 
beans, or the ones for clovers, will not 
inoculate Lupines. 

R. M. Carleton, (IIl.) 


CELANDINE AS A HOME REMEDY 
Many months back The Editor stated 
that his grandmother recommended the sap 
or juice of the Celandine as a remedy for 
warts. Celandine is doubtless Impatiens 
Callida, or Wild Forget-Me-Not. This was 
a sovereign remedy for ailments in our 
grandmother’s time, and this same plant 
was a first-aid remedy in many homes of 
the olden times, for such ills as bee stings, 
cuts, bruises, burns, and sealds. An appli- 
cation of the freshly-brewed leaves never 
failed to give immediate relief. As chil- 
dren we were also taught to apply it, should 
we be so unfortunate as to get bitten by 
a rattlesnake. 
FANNIE M. Hearn, (N. Dak.) 





MALE AND FEMALE LILACS? 

I believe there are male and female 
Lilacs, the same as Fig trees in the South. 
We had some Fig trees in Virginia, that 
never bore fruit and no coaxing would make 
them. We had a Lilac here, that the 
neighbors said was eight years old when 
we came, and we let it stay four years more 
and it did not bloom, so we threw it out. 
I noticed it spread quite a bit, where the 
blooming bush did not increase much. 

Mrs. G. M. Wricut, (N. J.) 





CABBAGE WORMS AND BIRDS 

Here is a hint for gardeners who love 
birds, and don’t love cabbage worms. 

Cayenne pepper will kill cabbage worms, 
and if a chipping sparrow, or other nice 
birdie, eats a worm killed this way it 
will not poison the bird. 

I mix the pepper with flour and sprinkle 
it on with a sugar shaker, when the cab- 
bage is wet with dew. I don’t know what 
is the proper proportion, maybe someone 
else can work that out. I suggest as a 
starter for experimentation, 1/3 or %4 cup 
pepper to 1 cup flour. I put it in till it 
looks faintly reddish. 

Mrs. ALFRED 


CuMMINS, (Minn.) 


DAY LILIES 

I find the Day Lily (Funkia), does the 
best in partial shade; shaded from the 
hot afternoon sun. They need to be lifted 
and divided once in three or four years. 
I use considerable leaf mold around mine. 
When I lift a bunch, I put in leaf mold 
before returning a piece of the old clump. 
Cover with leaves in the Fall, and let the 
leaves remain on the ground to rot. 


Mrs. Susie E. CADWALLADER, (Iowa). 
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TREATMENT IN PRESERVING 
FLOWERS 

Your recent article on Pressing Flowers, 
reminds me of another article printed over 
fifty years ago, on Pressing Flowers in 
Sand. Perhaps some of your readers 
would like to try it. 

The method might not be very success- 
ful with a delicate flower like the Petunia, 
or with a flower with a constricted throat, 
like the Dutchman’s Breeches; but for 
ordinary flowers it works well, and one 
may by this means secure a bunch of 
flowers with natural shapes and colors, 
which should last for many years. 

Fine, dry sand, %-inch or more deep, is 
spread in a box. Into this the stem of the 
flower is inserted, and the sand _ is 
sprinkled carefully under, around, and on 
the flower until it is well covered. Leave 
the flower in the sand for several days. 

A careful experimenter will change the 
sand several times; but I have found one 
application sufficient. 

RoNALD K. Brown, (N. Y.) 


SAND 


COLOR HARMONY IN CUT 
ARRANGEMENT 

Perhaps these’ suggestions for color har- 
mony in flower arrangement may be new 
to some readers, They are based on our 
experiences while in the trade (Funeral 
Directors) several years ago. 

In our home garden we grew a number 
of varieties of Glads, and specialized some 
in Asters, Zinnias and Snapdragons, 

The baskets and sprays which brought 
forth most expressions of admiration were 
composed of Le Marschel Foch, or before 
this variety, its parent America, Glads; 
shell-pink Asters, Royal, Crego, and Peer- 
less Pink in turn during blooming time. 
The spear-like leaves of the Glads, and 
sometimes a little Baby’s Breath inter- 
spersed, are a dainty combination. 

In the purple shades we used Baron 
Joseph Hulot Gladiolus with lavender 
Asters, and War Glads with Sensation, or 
Heart of France; or a dark-crimson Glad 
with Crimson King Asters. 

Prince of Wales Glad combines well with 
the salmon shades in Zinnias, Schwaben, 
Glad with apricot-yellow and cream shades 
of Zinnias; while some of the rose-pink 
Glads will go nicely with Miss Wilmot 
Zinnia, and Chicago White and Peace 
Glads with Purity Zinnia. 

When the Glads became scarce we would 
make up similar combinations with giant- 
flowered Snapdragons, in shades of salmon- 


FLOWER 


bronze, salmon-yellow, or other shades 
named in the foregoing. 
LAURA WERKMEISTER, (Iowa). 


PROPAGATING HIBISCUS 


Last spring we had occasion to move 
some Hibiscus shrubs after they had long 
sprouts on them. Some of these sprouts 
were broken off at the crown of the plant, 
in handling, and just as an experiment 
I planted some of them to see what would 
happen, and they grew. So, if one wants 
to propagate a certain color of Hibiscus, 
remove the soil carefully from around the 
plant and take off some of the sprouts 
when they have reached a height of three 
or four inches, and handle them as any 
cuttings. The sprouts usually extend sev- 
eral inches below ground. 

Mrs. Paut Murpocn, (Nebr.) 





EXPERIENCE WITH WISTERIA 
| had a Wisteria vine that made too much 
growth for the place where situated, and so 
I removed it. In digging it a small end of 
the root was left. It made a fine growth 
and has bloomed now for several years. 
This vine I trained and kept trimmed. 
Mrs. H. E. Ixirr, (Kans.) 








Snapdragons in late Fall 


SNAPDRAGONS AS CUT FLOWERS 

For years we have raised Giant Snap- 
dragons and find them the most attractive 
flower in our garden. If the seeds are sown 
in a sunny window in early Spring, and 
later transplanted to the garden, they will 
blossom continuously from late June until 
heavy freezing weather. Do not despair 
of picking another bouquet or two when the 
first freezing weather stiffens the plants 
with ice. The plants and blossoms may 
thaw out gradually and the flowers be as 
lovely as before. 

If given a straw mulch in the Winter, 
Snapdragons will live over and blossom the 
second year. By working a small trowelful 
of bonemeal about the roots of each plant 
in early Spring, and watering them thor- 
oughly, we have had blossoms with twenty- 
six-inch stems for use on Decoration Day. 
This was in the open ground in ordinary 
good soil. 

The Snapdragons in the picture were 
picked in late September when the season 
was nearing an end; you can see that the 
size of the flowers do not dwindle. The 
last are as pretty as the first. 

For combining with the Snapdragons, or 
any other flower, as greenery in the bou- 
quet, we like Chinese Fragrant Fern better 
than anything we have ever found. It is 
an annual and can easily be grown from 
seed started indoors along with the Snap- 


dragons. (The two make a pretty combina- 
tion.) The Fragrant Fern has a fruity 


smell, all its own, and will keep green all 
through the season, through both blossom- 
ing and seeding. It is not a true Fern but 
a form of Artemisia. 
HELEN E. RUuYLE, ( Nebr.) 
PROTECTING TREES FROM MICE 

To protect young trees from mice, instead 
of buying wire-netting, prune the trees and 
leave the trimmings in piles that will give 
shelter to the mice, and they will much pre- 
fer the tender limbs to the trunks. 

One winter not a tree of mine was 
touched, when some people had old trees 
gnawed. You ought to have seen how the 
branches were skinned in some of my piles 
of branches. One does not need to do much 
pruning, just enough piles throughout the 
orchards to feed the mice. Mice and small 
birds like brush-piles, as hawks, cats, etc., 
cannot work inside of such places. 

FrepDErIc T. JENCKS, (R. I.) 
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PASSION FLOWER AND NIGHT- 
BLOOMING JASMINE 


Failures with plants, while they may be 
laughable to some, are failures nevertheless 
and cause growers much disappointment. 
Then there is the expense, and the time and 
labor involved. 

Two plants which may interest readers 
are the Passion Flower (Passiflora) and 
the Cestrum Parqui or Nocturnum, known 
as the Night-blooming Jasmine. ‘These are 
both easily grown, and having made my 
mistakes with both, I should like to pass 
my experience on to others. 

The Passion Flower is a summer-bloomer ; 
therefore young plants are best purchased 
in the Spring, or seeds may be started 
earlier. As soon as the weather is suitable, 
place the pots in the location wanted, 
either in a sunny window, or outdoors with 
a suitable trellis made for the growth. 
Growth is fast as soon as warm weather 
begins, and the plants should be shifted as 
often as necessary until they occupy pots 
eight up to ten or eleven inches. ‘This is 
necessary or the flowers will be few. ‘Ihe 
Passion Flower does well in ordinary com 


post which contains an amount of well 
rotted manure. During cold weather the 


plants are dormant, and should be kept in 
a light place free from frost. They look well 
in windows during the Winter because the 
foliage is quite decorative. The flower itself 
[ consider very beautiful, and when well 
opened the reproducing parts are boldly dis 
played. It is little wonder, therefore, that 
the Bible story has been woven about it in 
several forms—whence its name. 

The Night-blooming Jasmine requires 
quite regular treatment and may be had in 
bloom either in the late Summer or early 
Spring indoors. Young plants obtained in 
the Spring can be placed in four-inch pots, 
to be transferred later to six- or seven-inch 
pots. During the summer months the plant 
may as well be plunged outside. For the 
winter months a cool room is best, with 
good sunny windows. The Night-blooming 
Jasmine is not grown so much for its small, 
creamy-white flowers, as for its exquisite 
perfume. 

Rosert ROoat, 


FLOWERS FOR HOTELS 


One woman has supplied one of the 
hotels with flowers from her garden; and 
a very modest garden it is. It gave her a 
nice little income without any extra out- 
lay of capital or taking her away from 
home. Doubtless many other women are 
doing many interesting things under the 
circumstances. 

MILDRED V. 


(Ill. ) 


WEstT, (Mont.) 
PINE SEEDLINGS 

Seed obtained from pine cones I had 
gathered the previous Fall. 

Planted seed in April, in shallow box, in 
good soil, in the house. Set seeds one and 
one-half inches apart. Gave plenty of 
moisture and set in sunny window. They 
germinated readily and soon developed a 
rosette of needlelike leaves at the crown of 
each tiny plant. At end of May they may 
be transferred to a well-tilled bed of soil 
in the garden, and in Autumn sheltered by 
a light mulch. 

HANS PETER, (Ont.) 


MOLES 
Moles in flower beds are a nuisance; if 
they do not destroy seeds and bulbs, they 
undermine everything. I have found that 
a liberal distribution of moth balls, dis- 
tributed through their runs, will cause 
them to seek other quarters; as, like some 
humans, they do not like the odor. 


Mrs. Evia F. FLanpers, (N. Y.) 
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WILD CLEMATIS 


Clematis paniculata is highly praised in 
all of the catalogs (deservedly so), but few 
catalogs mention the wild variety, Clematis 
virginiana, which is just as deserving. It 
is native here in a few scattering places, 
and I have brought in three vines which are 
planted along the back fence, one of them 
making an arch over a gate. They are 
clean vines. I have never seen insects or 
any disease troubling them. Their creamy, 
feathery blossoms appear a month before 
those of the paniculata variety, thus pro- 
longing the blooming season. ‘They kill 
back at the tip ends somewhat, but even in 
the most severe Winters they never kill 
back to the ground. They are very fast 
growers and one vine will cover 20 feet or 
more of fence. They can be readily propa- 
gated by layering a tip of a vine. I have 
several new vines from this method. 

Mrs. Paut Murpocn, (Nebr.) 


RETURN THE TOOLS 


One often neglects to return the garden 
tools to their proper place on the walls 
and shelves of the toolhouse. While the 
tools are hanging in their places, trace 
around them with white or blue chalk. 
When some tool is not replaced the skeleton 
outline of the rake, hoe or trowel will serve 
as a bleak reminder to the member of the 
family who has neglected to return the tool. 


Hgevien E. Rvuyte, (Neb.) 
PROTECTING PLANTS FROM GRASS- 
HOPPERS 
To protect plants from grasshoppers, en- 
close them with a netting through which 
the hoppers cannot find entrance. Lead- 
arsenate spray is all right when the hop- 
pers are scarce, but a good crop of hoppers 
would eat all the spray and the plants too. 
For every hopper killed by the poison, 
there would be a hundred to take his place 

and continue his work. 
BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


MULBERRY ATTRACTS ANTS 


Five fine Mulberry trees grow on the 
north side of my garden. The fruit is very 
sweet and held the greatest attraction for 
birds. It seemed that every kind of bird 
we have visited those trees. Much of the 
fruit fell to the ground, and ants became 
a real nuisance. 

To combat them, mix a teaspoonful of 
tartar emetic with one of sugar and add 
water to make a thin syrup. It can be 
served in a shell and covered over and 
placed in the run of the ants, and soon gets 
rid of them. It would be useful too, under 
sugar-pear trees where the same pests will 
congregate. It is, of course, a poison and 
must be used with care. 


F. M. CHRISTIANSON, (Ont.) 


TO DESTROY MOLES 


Has anyone tried Cyanogas, Calcium 
Cyanide, in mole runs? Or in gopher 
holes? It is said to generate a heavy gas 
Which is fatal. It acts on the heart and 
must be used with caution. 


Geo. S. Wooprurr, (Ia.) 





ACCIDENTAL PROPAGATION OF 
GRAPE VINE 


[ have a Grape Vine which I raised from 
a cutting. I picked up a piece of pruning 
lrom the ground and stuck it in at the end 
of a row of flower seeds to mark the row. 
it had been lying on the ground for several 
weeks, as the pruning was done before sap 
starts in the Spring. This vine has now 
borne Grapes for two years. 


Mrs. H. E. Ixuirr, (Kans.) 
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BIRDS YOU SHOULD KNOW. By Thorn- 
ton W. Burgess. Colored plates by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes. 256 pp. Price $1.25. 
This excellent little pocket guide, now 

offered by the FLowerR GROWER, is a gem 

for the beginner in Bird study as a field 
book. The accurately-colored illustrations 
of Birds in breeding plumage, masterpieces 
of the late master in portraying bird life 
on canvas, are not surpassed by those of 
any other book with which we are familiar. 

It includes the common Land Birds and 

some of the rarer species, with a few Water 

and Shore Birds found east of the Mis- 
sissippi. In the brief space no attempt is 
made to describe the habits of the Birds. 

For this the reader is referred to more elab- 

erate works, but for identification it is 

excellent. A unique feature is that after 
each of the vivid and accurate descriptions 
follows an outstanding hint of for what to 
look. Thus with the Vesper Sparrow we are 
eharged to look for white outer tail 
feathers; with the Song Sparrow to look 
for large brownish spot on the breast; and 
with the Tree Sparrow or Winter Chippy 
for chestnut cap and black dot on breast. 


INFORMAL GARDENS. By H. Stuart Ort- 
loff. Drawings by Henry B. Raymore. 
115 pp. Macmillan Company, New York. 
Price $1.60. 

We are fast turning from conventional 
forms to the naturalistic garden, and in its 


establishment and maintenance the author . 


gives a most helpful volume. The history, 
character, designing, and planting of such 
a garden are given in an authoritative way. 
The selection of plants, character of the 
soil, fertility, moisture, and other details 
are carefully considered. There are special 
chapters on planting design, rock gardens, 
bog and water gardens, bird gardens, and 
wild flower sanctuaries; plant associations 
and plant vandalism being touched upon 
with the hand of the true flower lover. 


ABC AND X YZ OF BEE CULTURE. 
By A. I. and E. R. Root. 815 pp. A. I. 
Root Company, Publishers, Medina, Ohio. 
Price $2.00. 

This is a regular encyclopedia on the 
practical as well as the scientific side of 
Bee Keeping, now in its 213th thousand. 
The first edition by A. I. Root, “Evangelist 
of Bee Culture,” has been ably supplemented 
by his son and pupil, and with many addi- 
tional articles written by leading authorities 
on special phases of the subject, thus mak- 
ing it a fascinating story for the nature 
student as well as an authoritative hand- 
book for the apiarist. There is not a dull 
page, and seemingly every subject that the 
bee keeper should know about is there. It 
is a wonder book of facts, and a second 
wonder is that so much could be assembled 
for so small a price. 


THE GARDEN BOOK. By Vernon Hayes 
Davis. Illustrated. 244 pp. Orange 
Judd Publishing Company, New York. 
Price $1.25. 

This is a popular treatise on home and 
market growing of vegetables, containing 
authoritative chapters on planting, culti- 
vating, spraying, harvesting, marketing, and 
storing all of our common vegetables. ‘there 
are special directions for establishing hot 
beds, cold frames, and greenhouses. Al] of 
the common vegetables are treated under 
their special headings with specific direc- 
tions for culture, and how to combat their 
most frequent diseases and insects. 


BEssIE L. PutNAM, ( Penna.) 





‘*Our Magazine’’ 

A few eatracts from thousands of 
received, prove the unique relationship between 
the Flower Grower, its Readers, and its Editor. 
We cooperate for the good of all. 


letters 


“Enclosed is renewal subscription for three 
years. We have several garden magazines, but 
none get the attention, nor do they contain the 
splendid information that one always finds in 
THE FLOWER GROWER. I cannot praise it 
highly enough.” (Wheeling, W. Va.) 


“T am a minister, and I certainly appreciate 
THE FLOWER GROWER, and especially the fine 
editorials. I am always glad to recommend it 
to others.” (Moweaqua, II1.) 


“We have several garden magazines which 
we read greedily and get helps from each one, 
but THE FLOWER GROWER is our most-prized 
help and counsellor. If we could have but one, 
that one would be THB FLOWER GROWER.” 

(Forest Grove, Ore.) 


“THE FLOWER GROWER has so many ideas 
and suggestions that it keeps my spare dollars 
and moments taken up to trying out those that 
I think will look well around our small home 
But 1 know we get much more of a kick eut 
of those dollars than we would out of the same 
money spent for gasoline and our home is just 
one grand and glorious feeling. Your maga- 
zine is just a necessity where flowers are a 
hobby.” (Sheridan, Wyo.) 


“THe FLOWER GROWER is a fine magazine 
and bas many good writings in it. My first 
a was sent eight years ago and fa 
return I have received many, many good things 
from the magazine including your Balanced 
Viewpoint.” (Findlay, Ohio) 


“Enclosing money order for five-year renewal 


subscription. We just cannot be without it 
and look forward to each month’s copy with 
interest.” (Grand Rapids, Mich.) 


“IT certainly cannot get along without your 
fine little magazine. I have a fine flower gar- 
den and a small florist business and find lots 
of good reading and instructions in THS 
FLOWER GROWER that is hard to find in any 
other magazine.” (Trenton, Nebr.) 


“Enclosed money order for three years’ re- 
newal of your fine magazine. Although I have 
never met you, I feel that I know you as an 
old friend just from reading your editoriais. 
Long may you be spared to continue the good 
work you are doing. I am sure no one could 
read your writings without feeling uplifted and 
impressed by the high principle shown in all 
your work.” (Waterdown, Ont.) 


“Your many, many good qualities,—your 
humanitarian and broad views of many sub- 
jects endears you to this reader.” 

(New York, N. Y.) 


“Every year it seems to add new things of 
usefulness and makes THE FLOWER GROWER 
a better magazine in every way, 8o I cannot 
get along without it.’’ (Portland, Ore.) 





What Plant Inventors Are Doing 


EpITor’s NoTe—It is proposed to briefly note 
the invention in plant patents which are is 
sued by the U. 8S. Patent office. Readers who 
are interested can obtain copies of these pat 
ents by sending 10c in currency to Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 


67. HYBRID TEA ROSE. Fred H. Howard, 
Montebello, Calif., assignor to Minnie Jones 
Howard, Montebello, Calif. Granted June 20, 
1933. 1 Claim. 

The variety of hybrid tea rose herein shown 
and described, characterized particularly by its 
vigorous growth and exceptional producing 
powers, and its fragrant blossoms of large size, 
camellia-like form and distinctive shades of 
intense red color. 

68. SNAPDRAGON. 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 
1 Claim. 

A Snapdragon substantially as herein shown 
and described characterized and predominantly 
distinguished by a substantial reduplication of 
the corolla-lobes and a protrusion from the 
corolla-tube of additional petal-like elements. 


69. CARNATION. Russell Engle, Kokomo, 
Ind., assignor to Thomas L. Knipe, Kokomo, 
Ind. Granted June 20, 1933. 1 Claim. 

A plant of the kind described characterized 
with blooms of the color shown having 
basically white petals, the edges of which are 
tinged with rosy magenta, the center petals 
being rather deep rosy magenta in color. 


PATENT 1,914,364 Granted June 20, 1933. 
Method of inbreeding and crossbreeding for 
finer qualities in plants. Claim 1. The 
method of inbreeding and developing and in- 
tensifying in plants weak inclination towards 
producing aromatic desirable properties’ thru 
treatment of blossoms with appropriate and 
preferably finer blossom products. 

Preferably with the addition of saccharine 
substances at the time of pollenation of the 
blossoms under treatment. 


Cecil C. 
Granted June 20, 


Chamberlin, 
1933. 
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Planting Plan Wanted 
To THE EDITOR: 

In April I wish to plant shrubs between my 
lawn and garden. a space of seventy feet, as 
follows: 

Barberry 

Kuonymus alatus 

Deutzia crenata 

Deutzia lemoine 

Kolkwitzia amabilis 

Virginale mockorange 

Prunus cistena 

Japanese Flowering Quince 

Sorbaria arborea 
Viburnum earlesi, Frag 
Pink Weigela 
lorsythia 

(Van Houtte Spirea if you wish to use it.) 


rant V. 


Have I too many varieties? You may scratch 
some of them if vou wish, and add others if 
you. see fit. How can arrange them 
effectively ? 

JONES, ( Wis.) 

Answer:—List of shrubs planted _ be- 
tween driveway and west fence line. These 
are spaced from two to three feet apart 
in groups of from three to eight of a kind. 

A—Barberry 
B—Deutzia, 


Mrs. HOMER 8. 


Crenata 


Pa xi 
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C—Deutzia, Lemoine 
I)—-Euonymus, Alatus 
E—F orsythia 
I’—Kolkwitzia Amabilis 


G—Prunus Cistena 
H—Viburnum Carlesi 
I—Virginale Mockorange 
J—Pink Weigela 

Key to shrubs planted about the house. 
1. Bridal Wreath 

2. Golden Spirea 

3. Privet 

4. Common Syringa 

5. Barberry Japanese 

. 


6. Alba Spirea 
7. Weigela, Eva Rathke 
8. Anthony Waterer Spirea 
9. Hydrangea 
10. Honeysuckles 
O. W. HorrMan. 


The planting plan er here by Brother 
Hoffman is a good sample of the interesting 
suggestions which he has made from time 
to time. While not always possible to 
make these suggested plans fit the ex- 
act situation of the inquirer, they will 
at least give a comprehensive idea of the 
possibilities.— ( Editor ) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


teaders who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 








QUESTIONS 


PLANTS WITH SILVERY AND WOOLLY FOLIAGE 
Would like to have information on plants 


with silvery and woolly foliage. Those 
plants which are most common will be 
most interesting, but anything which is 


purchasable from the florist or nursery 
man and easy of home culture will be ap 
preciated. 


Mrs. H. B. Baur, (lowa) 


MEXICAN STAR FLOWER LOST? 

Who can tell what has become of the 
Milla biflora, or Mexican Star Flower? It 
is a very pretty white thick-petaled flower. 
growing from a bulb and blooms in Sum 
mer; and was popular in the late 80’s or 
90's. It had grass-like foliage and was 
very fragrant. 

Mrs. J. W. 


FLEMING, (III) 


TO KEEP AWAY NEWLY-DUG 
GROUND 
I want something to keep cats away from 
newly-dug ground, as when the earth is 
turned over and dug in the Spring, it is 
generally infested with plenty of cats, and 
thought perhaps that some reader would 
know a remedy for same. Any information 
will be appreciated. 
Won. 


CATS FROM 


ELTMAN, (N. Y.) 


FEEDING FRAME FOR BIRDS WANTED 
A- reader asks for directions for con- 


struction of a feeding frame for birds. 
Presumably a feeding station is wanted, 


consisting of a slanting roof supported on 
a frame, and with glass sides probably a 
foot high, and then inside a shelf for seeds 
six to eight inches wide, and open at the 
bottom for the birds to enter from below. 
A strong board must run across the bottom 
for supporting the feeding station on a post. 
Can some reader give further directions 
for a feeding frame or station? 
—(Epiror) 


TREE PEONY FAILING 

I have three Tree Peonies which have 
been in my family for more than fifty 
years. They have always been sturdy and 
excellent bloomers, but the last two years. 
after the foliage has appeared, some of 
the tips, also some of the new shoots, wilt. 
These Peonies are in different locations, 
and have been undisturbed for twenty years. 
The same liquid nourishment has been given 
for years. 

Do you think I should try something 
different? Never thought of changing their 
diet, because they seemed to be old-fashioned 
and healthy. 


Mrs. Wo. H. SANDFORD, 


( Mass. ) 


CLIMBING ROSE DOES NOT BLOOM 
Can some reader tell me why my Climb- 
ing Rose will not bloom? This Rose was 
planted several years ago, and has made 
a very good growth, and looks quite healthy, 
but it has never bloomed. 


Mrs. J. T. PETERSON, (Idaho) 
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REMEDY FOR INSECTS WANTED 
What can be done to kill small insects, 
The 


rd to see, even when crawling or jump- 
i First they were discovered on saucers 
under the pots, but not until all the roots 

a number of Amaryllis were entirely 
eaten off. The soil came from around old 
stumps in the woods, which may be the 
of the trouble. 

(he little black fly has also been a real 
nuisanee this Winter. Is there any effec- 
tive way of getting rid of them? 

have read of steaming ground to steril- 


ize it. Would baking it be just as effective? 
GLADYS KIESSLICH, ( Wise.) 
TROUBLE WITH SOLANGE PEONY 


Last Summer I had a little difficulty 
with Solange Peony. They grew splendidly, 
had fine, large and exceedingly well-formed 
and beautiful flowers, but on practically 
every petal was a brown spot. 

| am writing to you to ascertain what 
are my difficulties. I thought possibly that 
it was due to some late frost that I hadn't 
noticed. but this brown spot only affected 
the bloom of the Solange. I understand 
the Solange is generally diseased, but the 
roots when planted two years ago gave no 
indication of such. 

| may further add that I have a 
ber of other Solange from which I 
never been able to obtain a bloom. 

Vill some reader kindly tell me what is 
wrong and if I can overcome the difficulty? 


num- 
have 


H. H. Parwer, (Alta.) 
rROUBLE WITH CROWN-OF-THORNS CACTUS 
My sister has a Crown of Thorns Cactus. 

It is a good-sized plant, having some 
branches or limbs 2 feet long. It was out- 
side all Summer and had _ nice foliage. 


When cool weather came, and we brought 
it in, the foliage all turned yellow in a 
few days and fell. It is not dead; the 
stems look alive and tiny leaves start but 
turn yellow before they are 44 natural size, 
and buds show too (later on, at least they 
did last February), but they, too, turn 

ow and fall before opening. 
Can and will you tell me what to do for 
Is there some lack in the soil? And 


What one of the commercial fertilizers is 
best for it, Stim-u-plant, Vigora, Plant- 
tabs, or what? 


Dora WuosreEy, ( Mo.) 


PERENNIAL PLANTS FOR SHADE IN TEXAS 


an some reader give me a list of peren- 
wial plants that will grow well in the shade 
in this western country; the west-central 
part of Texas? 

Mrs. J. WILLIS JOHNSON, (Texas) 


REMEDY FOR MILLIPEDES 
Can any reader of THE FLOWER GROWER 
xive a remedy for millipedes (tiny thou- 


sund-legged worms), that eat roots and 
stems of Delphiniums? Our State Ento- 


inologist wrote me that their presence in 
soil is evidence of poor drainage and 

it liming should help; but our garden is 
\l-drained, and the part of it in which 
the Delphiniums grow has been limed every 
Spring for the last six years, and still the 
millipedes are as numerous as ever. Any 
ioisture brings them to the surface— 
ven a cabbage or lettuce leaf laid on the 
carth attracts them, and when leaf mulch 
is removed from Roses and Hydrangeas in 
“pring, there are thousands of millipedes 
eneath it. If someone can tell of a poison 
hat they would eat, it would be easy to get 
rid of many of them by putting bait under 
the mulch in early Spring. 


MARGARET MOoNcURE, ( Va.) 
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The above picture is from one of my New York City readers who says that this is a back yard 
garden planted two years before, and that it is in the rear of a New York City tenement and 


only a few blocks from the Woolworth Building. 
and Portulaca. 


ANSWERS 
CUT FLOWERS FOR 
The Regale Lily, while it makes a 
magnificent cut flower, might not be as 
profitable as it seems. First, while it will 
flower in two years from seed, flowers of 
cutting size will not be had until about the 
fourth year. Then the bulbs cannot be 
used except every other year for cut 
flowers; since this removes so much of the 
foliage that the bulb cannot store up 
strength for a bloom the following year. 
If a premium can be had for quality cut 
flowers, the Regale is excellent. I might 
suggest however, Lilium Gloriosum, a 
hybrid between L. Regale, L. Sulphureum 
and L. Sargentiae. This variety gives a 
much wider color range than Regale, and 
hlooms from seed the second year. It also 
blooms over a longer period. 
Delphiniums make splendid cut flowers; 
but use the older varieties such as Bella- 


MARKET 


donna, Bellamosum and Gold Medal Hy- 
brids. 
The newer English Hollvhock-flowered 


sorts usually throw only a single spike to 
each plant, and I have found that they are 
usually only biennial in America, blooming 
only once or twice and then dying. 

Don’t overlook the Annual Larkspurs, 
which, in the taller new varieties, are fully 
as attractive as the perennial kinds, and 
can be had in bloom over a much longer 
period. Also, they will yield fine pinks 
and whites. 

The Hemerocallis (Yellow Day Lily) is 
particularly fine when combined with the 
blue shades of Larkspur. 

Last summer, the following Dahlias gave 
me a house full of cut flowers all the time: 
Jersey's Beauty. warm rose-pink. 
Mrs. I. de ver Warner, deep lavender. 
Edna Ferber, coral, shaded salmon 

gold. 
Fort Monmouth, rich claret, tipped deeper. 
Frau U. Bracht, clear rich yellow. 
Jane Cowl, old-gold. bronze and buff. 
Valentino, light-salmon. 
Emma Marie, pink, with creamy-white center. 


and old- 


Beware of most of the large-flowered 
varieties; they bloom too shyly to be good 


cut flowers. And don’t overlook the new 
Mignon semi-single Dahlias, which bloom 


freely from seed the first year. They were 
especially produced for cut flowers. 

Most Iris are too delicate to cut well, 
and without a greenhouse most of the 


The plantings are of Petunias, Ivy, Creeping Chartie 


This shows what can be done in the congestion of America’s largest city.—(Editor). 


bulbous kinds are too hard to raise. How- 
ever, Dorothea K. Williamson, a_ hybrid 
between Fulva and Foliosa, is one of the 
finest cut flowers I have. It is a _ rich, 
velvety, roval-purple, and lasts well in 
water. It is rare enough to command a 
good price as a cut flower. 

As something really fine, I would recom- 


mend raising Climbing Roses along the 
fence. Long sprays from these vines are 
highly decorative and should command 
ready sale. Try New Dawn; the ever- 


blooming Dr, Van Fleet; and the terribly- 
named, but beautiful Mme. Gregiore 
Stacchlin. Either of these fine pinks in 
long sprays thrust into aquamarine blue 
containers would be enough to tempt any 
feminine pocketbook, And by all means, 
don’t overlook Mlle. Cecile Brunner, the 
sweetheart Rose, which blooms continuously 
and freely. 

Why waste time on ordinary Daisies? 
They take as much space and time as bet- 
ter flowers, but bring little money. Instead, 
try Anthemis Kelwayi or other 
Anthemis. This is a daisy-like flower of 
the palest lJemon-buff which will blend 
beautifully with many pastel-shade flowers. 
It blooms freely and over many months. 

Also, the new California Giant Sunshine 
Annual Asters, with their beautiful colors 
and novel petalage, are far more desirable. 

Another daisy-like flower which is un- 
usual is Arctosis Grandis, a species from 
Africa with white petals with a lavender- 
blue reverse. 

While the new Gerbera African Daisies 
are lovely, I find that they are not flowers 
for the amateur, but need professional 
handling. 

If they will grow for you, the Perennial 
Lupines make beautiful cut flowers. 

R. M. Carveton, (IIl.) 


some 


PETUNIAS FROM SEED 
Answering W. R. [m. Bat 
Only a small percentage of your Petunia 

seed will come true to color, even if your 
neighbors have a different color. 

I have found that the Ruffled Giants run 
out the quickest of any. 

I let my Petunias seed themselves—then 
pull out all undesirable colors, as soon as 
they bloom—so have a fine mixture. But 
have to buy seed of true colors, each year. 


Mrs. SAMUEL H. WALL, (Iowa) 
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IRIS! 


Hereisa Real Bargain 


5 RARE ONES FOR 5) 








SELECT FIVE: 
MRS. VALERIE WEST 


Huge crimson-brown 
PLUIE D’OR 

Tall rich yellow 
SIR MICHAEL 

Sky blue and mahogany 


INDIAN CHIEF 
Gigantic bronzy red 


SUNLIGHT 

Very late tall pale yellow 
FRIVOLITE 

New shrimp-pink, tall 
PURISSIMA 


World's finest white, tender 


This offer is made only to readers of 
THE FLOWER GROWER, and is good 
only during August. COOLEY’S ORE- 
GON GROWN IRIS have established a 
world-wide reputation for size and 
vigor. Ask for our catalog listing Orien- 
tal Poppies, Bulbous Iris, and many 
Lilies. It's freel 


COOLEY’S GARDENS 


SILVERTON - - - - - - OREGON 








A new and better Bird Guide 


Birds You Should 
Know 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


For complete details see cover 
page 2 of this issue and the 
same page June Flower Grower. 


Only $1.25 
Your Money Back If Not Satisfied 


Send Check or Money Order 


THE FLOWER GROWER 
99 North Broadway Albany,N. Y. 














BIRD-LORE MAGAZINE 4 
Tells all about Birds 2 — 


#Edited by Frank M. Chap- 
man, curator Dept. Ornithology, 
Am. Museum Nat. History. How to of : 
study birds, build nesting boxes, feed- Wp 


stands, baths. i 
Sample cupy, ro cts. stamps. Circular free. 


Bird-Lore Magazine 


Box 687-9 Harrisburg, Pa. 


$1.60 a year 
(6 issues) 








Oriental Poppies 


LARGE FIELD GROWN PLANTS 
SURE TO BLOOM NEXT YEAR 
Do not confuse these plants with cheap 


seedlings often offered. Our plants are 
grown from cuttings and are true to name 


and color. Per 
Each _ six 
Mrs. Perry—Beautiful clear pink....... $0.35 $1.96 
Perrys-White—large white bloom....... 35 «(1.95 
Olympia—Early. Double salmon orange. 35 8=6«1.35 
se Bedder—large bright cerise red 25 = =«1.25 
Orange King—deep orange. Very large. 25 «1.25 
Lulu A. Neely—Finest of all Large 
dark red, very beautiful............. 1.00 5. 


pk i 


One of each variety, properly labeled. six plants 
all, $2.25. All plants postpaid. Order Now. De- 
livery in August when plants are dormant. 


Free Bargain List of Peonies, tris, Tulips, Hyacinth, 
Lilacs, Reck Plants and other items 


HARMON NURSERY Prespect, Ohio 
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IRIS FROM SEED 


Answering Mrs. A. L. Bagley, (IIl.), 
September, 1932, issue: 

Iris seed may be planted any time from 
July until the ground freezes. I have 
planted them just as soon as the pod 
bursted and have planted others as late as 
Christmas Day. 

Plant just as you would seed in vegetable 
garden—loosen soil, rake, make a little 
trench, drop seed rather far apart (4 or 
5 inches apart), and cover as you would 
peas. They should be only 1 or 1% inches 
deep. No mulch or covering of any kind 
need be put on the row. They will not 
“come up” until the following Spring— 
about the middle of April—in north Mis- 
souri. 

They come up about like corn, and are 
just one fan until the fall rains come, then 
they send up several more fans, and are 
quite nice clumps by the time freezing 
weather arrives. They are hardy, and will 
winter with no covering. 

The first fan that came up will send up 
a bloom stalk the next Spring; the other 
divisions that grew in the Fall will not 
bloom the first Spring. You will get one 
bloom stalk one year after the seeds germi- 
nate. The bloom is not likely to be like 
the seed parent. You probably will not 
know which is the pollen parent. 

The first Iris seed I ever planted were 
from a pod that formed on a Madam 
Chereau. There were only 6 developed seed. 
I planted as soon as ripe (in July). 
Watched anxiously for baby Iris all that 
Summer and Fall. Decided they would not 
grow, and forgot them. 

In April, the next Spring, I happened to 
be in that spot and noticed what I at first 
thought was corn plants. A Blackbird had 
thought the same and had pulled two of 
them up. It dawned on me all of a sudden 
that they were my Iris from seed, up and 
growing. 

The next Spring I had four bloom stalks 
in May. No two alike, and none at all 
resembling Madam Chereau which is white, 
edged with lavender. 

The seedlings that come up in April may 
be transplanted in July or August; or you 
might take out every other one to give 
more room, if they have come good and are 
too close together... Or they may grow 
where they are until the July or August 
of the following year. They transplant 
easily at any time; even the tiny plants 
may be moved if you choose. By the end 
of the second season, you'll have husky 
clumps, even larger than you’ll have from 
a single rhizome such as you get when 
you buy Iris. 


Miss Dora WHosrey, (Mo.) 


REPAIRING BROKEN FLOWER STEMS 
Answering Mrs. A. J. Samuelson, (Kan.) : 
You will find that electricians’ tape, pre- 

ferably of the sort that is made of rubber 
and sticks to itself when wrapped about 
anything, is better than adhesive tape, and 
cheaper. I sometimes use discarded type- 
writer ribbon which should be coated with 
grafting wax or paraffine after the wrapping 
is completed. Where needed, a small stick 
should be bound to the stalk or branch 
to hold it in place. Tying to a stake may 
also be advisable. 


Louris A. SANCHEZ, (Calif.) 


NAME OF PLANT 

O. Lane, (N. J.) asks the identity of 
“Celestial Pepper.” 

From his description, this may be Sola- 
num Wallacei, in which case the plant is 
more or less hairy and sticky, and the 
flowers violet, and in cymes. Jerusalem 
Cherry is S. Pseudo-Capsicum. 


R. E. Wicker, (N. C.) 
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GROWING STOCKS FROM SEED 

Answering Mrs. W. O. Carver, 
December, 1932, issue: 

From spring-sown seed, Stocks—although 
they make handsome plants—seldom bloom, 
as frosts overtake them. 

They may be lifted, and kept in any 
lighted and airy place, just above hard 
freezing. They bloom in March and April, 
and are perfectly beautiful, coming as they 
do along with the bulbs. A double lave onder 
is in bloom second season. 

Besides their sweet odor, we rarely find 
a counterpart in their colors. And their 
contrasts are charming. 

They are hardy and easy to grow. 

PAMELA C. READE, (N. C.) 


(Ky. be 


OLD FLOWER POTS VS. NEW ONES 


In answer to A. C. Recker, 
March, 1933, issue: 

There is a big saving in both time and 
labor by using old clay pots, which makes 
it preferable to use them. 

Although it is advisable to thoroughly 
wash old pots, made of clay (in fact, of 
any material), for sterilization’s sake, and 
it would be O. K. to soak them thoroughly, 
too, both are often neglected without any 
harmful results. (Through use, more of 
the pores have been closed.) 

If the expense were not greater, pots 
that are glazed with some material, im- 
pervious to water and to which soil would 
not adhere, would be ideal. Clay pots, 
although they take up moisture quickly, 
dry out likewise. This is very noticeable 
with house plants! 

CLINTON A. BEACHEY, (IIl.) 


(Conn.), 


TO ERADICATE WILD SWEET POTATOES— 
KILLING BUSHES 

Answering R. J. Beutler, (Ohio.) : 

The most effective way yet found is to 
pasture hogs on the ground. They are very 
fond of the potatoes and will root a foot 
or more deep, hunting them. 

The New York State College of Agri- 
culture recommends five pounds sodium 
arsenate to one gallon of water for killing 
Wild Thorn and Apple bushes. I am going 
to try it on Willows and Morning Glories. 
Vines are best treated in the Fall when the 
sap is going down. The solution is very 
poisonous and must not be allowed to get 
on grass or fodder. Apply to the cut 
surface with an oil can. Cut bushes at 
top of the ground and try. The college 
reports a 50% kill. 

Mary MEasu RES, (Colo.) 


DOGS AND CATS A NUISANCE? 

Answering A. F. Poiris, (Calif.) : 

Here is one way to drive off dogs and 
cats: 

Secure a quantity of toy torpedoes,— 
the large kind children throw on the ground. 
They explode with a terrific noise, and are 
particularly effective if exploded near the 
animal. They must be thrown vigorously 
against a hard surface such as a concrete 
walk or the side of a building; but do not 
forget that they may deface a painted wall. 

They are also effective against birds. I 
first used them to drive English Sparrows 
away from my cherries. 

Louis A, SANCHEZ, (Calif.) 


MEXICAN VINE 

Answering A. 8S. Haworth, 
in the August, 1932, issue: 

I think the Mexican Vine may be the 
Maderia Vine, that is becoming popular 
once more. This was given us once as 
“Mystery Vine”. Am using it in a porch 


(Penna.), 


box this Summer, and use it as a pot plant 
in the north window in Winter, or it can 
be dried off in the Fall. 

MorHER BEE, (Vt.) 
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TREES FOR MIDDLE WEST 
Answering Albert Ferguson, (Nebraska) : 
| presume you refer to ornamental trees. 
Space will not permit a lengthy description 
of Trees, but will mention some recom- 
mended by the Department of Botany of 
the Nebraska State University. 

White Poplar: A large tree, 60-80 ft. 


tall, 2-3 ft. in diameter. Grows rapidly, 
sometimes produces suckers. Upper leaf 
surfaces shiny, dark green, under side 


snowy white. 

Black Walnut: A large tree, 40-60 ft. 
tall, 2-4 ft. in diameter. A grand massive 
tree for landscaping, may be started by 
planting the nuts in the fall in the place 
where they are wanted to grow. 

Red Oak: A large tree, 70-80 ft. tall, 
9-4 ft. in diameter, broad round crown, 
fond of moisture. Has brilliant fall color- 
ing. Makes an excellent ornamental. 

Pin Oak: Small to medium size tree, 
40-50 ft. tall, 1-2 ft. through. Well-shaped 
crown, grows rapidly and uniformly, easily 
transplanted. Bright fall coloring. 

Scarlet Oak: Small tree, 30-50 ft. tall, 
1-14 ft. through. Grows native, in dry 
locations. Grows rapidly, fully as desir- 
able as Red Oak for ornamental purposes. 

White Oak: A large tree, 60-80 ft. tall, 
1-3 ft. through. Broad, spreading crown, 
does not do well in wet places. It is 
esteemed as an ornamental on account of 
its sturdiness, long life, spreading form, 
and autumn tints. 

White or American Elm: The well-known 
street tree, ideal for ornamentation. 

Sycamore or Plane Tree: 60-80 ft. tall, 
1%-3 ft. through. Broad, open crown; a 
most beautiful and desirable ornamental 
tree, grows rapidly and is a fine tree at 
all ages and in all seasons. Whitish bark 
is attractive, should be more freely used 
as a lawn tree. 

Kentucky Coffee Tree: ‘This tree has 
most beautiful, enormous compound leaves, 
and odd leathery pods after the leaves are 
gone. A slender tree, 30-40 ft. tall. Splen- 

lid in the lawn for contrasts. 

Wahoo: This is a small tree, not suitable 
for shade, but most beautiful, with its 
bright fall-colored leaves and_ persistent 
fruit, of crimson color, which remain after 

he leaves are gone. 

Vorway Maple: Used in Nebraska as a 
substitute for Hard or Sugar Maple. Bright 
fall colors. Good-sized tree for shade. 
“Schwedler Maple,” a variety of Norway 
Maple, has colored leaves all season, for 
the new growth is bright crimson or purple. 


_ Linden or Basswood: Large tree, 50-60 
It. tall, 1-2 ft. through. Rapidly grow- 


ing tree, very desirable ornamental or 
shade tree. Easily moved, and adapts itself 
to many eclimatie conditions. 

Russian Olive: A medium-sized tree, 15- 
30 ft. tall. Twigs are very dark, and leaves 
silvery-white, making a beautiful picture. 
Grows rapidly. When in bloom its frag- 
rance fills the air. 

_Chinese Elm: Most rapid-growing tree 
lor the middle west. Drouth resistant. 
inest lawn tree. 

Mrs. PAuL Murpocu, (Nebr.) 


RIBBON GRASS 
_In reply to Benjamin Keech, (N. Y.), 
February, 1932: 

[ would say that the Ribbon Grass he 
mentions is Phalaris picta, a variety of 
Vanary Reed Grass. It is still to be found 
occasionally in this section in old or 
ibandoned gardens, but not nearly so often 
‘ In years gone by. It is a plant of strik- 


ic appearance and quite pretty when kept 
‘ithin bounds, but it certainly does like 
spread, 


W. C. ENGLISH, ( Wisc.) 
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DEPTH FOR PLANTING PBRONIES 


Answering Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, (N. Y.), 
December, 1932, issue: 
Peony roots: planted too deep seldom 


produce bloom. Dig the holes large and 
deep. Place good garden loam in the hole 
until the “eyes” or buds are two to three 
inches below the surface of the soil,—two 
inches in “heavy” soils, three inches in 
“light” soils. Pack good loam firmly about 


the roots. Never use stable manure or 
commercial foods about the roots. Dig the 


clumps of roots and separate in three to five 
eyes every four or five years. 
H. D. HEMENWay, ( Mass.) 


EDITOR’s NoTe:—This subject of depth of 
planting Peonies is a most important one, and 


I would emphasize what Brother Hemenway 
has suggested above, that too deep planting 
results in greatly delayed bloom, or perhaps 
none at all 

A very important factor in determining the 
depth at which Peony roots are actually 
planted is the question of “settling,” after 


planting. For instance, Mr. Hemenway recom- 
mends that the hole for planting should be 
large and deep. This means that there will 
be much freshly-disturbed soil under the Peony 
roots, and that even with great care in filling 
in the soil there will be some settling from 
time of planting to the next growing season. 
So if Peony roots are set with eyes two or 
three inches below the surface of the soil, 
they are likely to be three or four inches 
below the surface by springtime. This editor, 
for one, has always recommended extreme cau- 
tion in planting Peonies, and I believe as good 
results as I ever had was when the roots were 
set with the eyes not more than one inch below 
the surface. 


IDENTITY OF VINE 

Answering E. H., (N. J.): 

In September magazine, page 410, E. H. 
asks name of vine “California Rose.” This 
vine is, as the flower betrays, really a 
Convolvulus, and grouped with that family. 
Double-flowered Morning-glory describes it 
much better than California Rose. 

Calystegia pubescens is the name given 
it. While it is pretty and free flowering, 
it is sure to become a pest. Apparently 
it should be grown in a concrete-lined pit, 
its roots are rampant and fifty years might 
not be sufficient to exterminate it. 

It is not catalogued by nurseries. 

AMELIA H. Borsrorpb, ( Dela.) 


ROCK GARDEN PLANTS FOR TENNESSEE 


Answering Julian P. Branch: 


Aethionema warleyen- Lewisia columbian: 
sis rosea 

Lithospermum pr o- Daphne cneorum 
stratus Dicentra oregnna 

Androsace lanuginosa Zauschneria cal i- 

Androsace primuloides fornica 

Genista delmatica Chrysanthemum 

mawii 


Genista prostratus 
Saturea pygmea 
Convolvulus mauri- 
tanica 
Nierembergia rivularis 
Campanula garganica 
Gentiana sino-ornata 


Anemone fulgens 
Dianthus carmineus 
Potentilla breweri 
Convolvulus-Potentilla 
Nierembergia-Dicentra 
and Chrysanthemum 
all summer bloomers. 


Onosma taurica Balance all long 
Micromeria piperella bloomers. 
J. I. JANSEN, (Ore.) 


GROWING BLAZING (LIATRIS ) 


Answering Mrs. H. A. Mills, (Pa.), Au- 


gust, 1932, issue: 


STAR 


The Liatris is a native of the prairies 
and always grows with its “feet” protected 
and shaded by the grass. We should take 
this into consideration when trying to raise 
it in the perennial border, and try to give 
it conditions as near natural as possible. 
I had the same trouble until I set my 
Liatris plants where the base of the plant 
was shaded—probably a ground-cover plant 
would serve better. Last Fall I cut the 
blossom stems off and laid them on the 
ground behind the shrubbery and _ this 
Spring there were numerous seedlings. 
Mrs. Paut Murpock, (Neb.) 








A Gilded Lily! 


Lilium Philippinense Formosanum. The 
flowers of purest white are literally gilded 
with rose on the outside. About same size 
and form as the Easter Lily, with the same 
delightful fragrance. Flowers continuously. 
Large, flowering size bulbs, 30 cts. each; 
$3 per doz.; $20 per 100. 


Send for your copy of Dreer’s 
1id-summer Catalogue 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dept. L-1, 








NEW 1933 CATALOG 


Early in September our New 1933 Catalog will 

be ready for distribution. Splendidly illustrated, 

it will list and describe Pansies, Rock Plants, 

Perennials, and other specialties for your 
arden. You will like it! Send your request 
ow! 


PITZONKAS PANSY FARM, Bristol, Pa. 








MY SLOGAN FOR 
Peonies, Phlox, Iris, 
Delphiniums 


Is Prompt, Careful Service and Good 
Value 


TRY THESE INTRODUCTORY OFFERS 

12 Iris, 12 Phlox, 8 Peonies—Not labelled, 
$5.00. 

12 Iris, 12 Delphiniums, 
Labeled, $5.00. 

100 Choice Iris, $5.00—AIl Named Varieties 
But Not Labeled. 


6 Peonies—Not 


Ask for catalogue and see how i use my customers. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








PLANT THESE IN AUGUST 











5 Madonna Lily—6 inch bulbs.............. $1.06 
6 Oriental Poppies, 3 colors, 2 yr. roots.... $1.06 
10 Mertensia Virginica—S3 yr. roots........... 1.60 
25 Pumila iris—blue, purple and yellow...... $1.00 
LL.  . 2  __ Sena ae Ee $1.00 
Lily, Rock Plant, Perennial Catalog on request. 
THE LEHMAN GARDENS 
Walter Lehman, Prop. Faribault, Minn. 
Thousands of the finest delph seedlings possible to 


imagine, mostly double are blooming in our trial grounds. 
These mystic colored, gigantic flowered delphs are for 
you. Hardy everywhere. The best delphs of the world 
have contributed to these fine plants. Why not lay a 
splendid foundation? Finest blooming plants, mixed 
colors, $1.50 per doz. $5 per 50, $8 per 100. Our finest 
seeds 25c per packet; % oz. (about 1,000 seed) $1. 
Per oz. $5. Plant seeds now, Plants shipped in Sep- 
tember. All are guaranteed. No catalog Mention 
Flower Grower for premium. 


DELPHINIUM EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS 
Puyallup - - - - - = =- - Washington 





UNUSUAL PEONY OFFER 


This year we aré offering some of the world’s 
finest peony collections at unusually low prices on 
orders placed BEFORE August 25, the time we 
start digging this year’s peony divisions. How 
would you like to have in your garden such world 
famous peonies as Le Cygne, President Wilson, 
Philippe Rivoire, Mrs. Edward Harding, 
Martha Bullock and others? Auglaize offers 
you full size 5-eye divisions from strong, 
healthy field-grown 3 yr. old plants. A 
chance of a lifetime to buy our regu- 
lar stock at unheard of prices. Send 
for free catalog and our pre-digging 
special prices. 


Auglaize Gardens 
Box 22 
Van Wert 










SEND 
FOR 
FREE 
CATALOG 
Describing our 
pre-digging specials 
at special low prices. 


Ohio 





SONGS, 
$12.00 Iris Collection 


ONE EACH — 


Blue Velvet 
Bruno 
Candlelight 

Dr. Chas. Mayo 
Doxa 

Duke of Bedford 
Frieda Mohr 
 anongy | Embers 
Grace Sturtevant 
Kansas 

Los Angeles 
Midgard 
Monterey 

Pluie d’Or 
Sacramento 

San Francisco 
Sonoma 

Souv. Gaudichau 


$12.00, Prepaid 


TS ‘D:LONG Boulder, Colo. 


Hardy native Cypripediums, 
Ferns, Lilies, Wild Flowers, Ever- 
greens, and Deciduous Shrubs. 


Catalogue sent on request 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
Box 122 Exeter, N. H. 




















7 
Peony Aristocrats 
for your yards and gardens 
Best Varieties Attractive Prices 
FINEST QUALITY ROOTS, LIBERALLY GRADED 
22nd Annual Catalog ready 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
(Wholesale Growers) Berlin, Maryland 














HORTICULTURE 


“The One Garden Magazine That Everybody Knows’’ 


—the standard twice-a-month journal of indispens- 
able usefulness. It features fresh news and practical 
articles, and pictures the latest novelties. Good 
paper, many illustrations, edited by men who know, 
and 


Only $1.00 a year. Sample 5 cents 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 








Iris Prices Reduced 


Write for our fall Bargain 
List of Irises. Our Peony list 
will be ready soon. 


HILL IRIS & PEONY FARM 
Lafontaine, Kans. 






J, 








Order Now for 


SPECIAL OFFER* = Pair shivment 


PINK DOGWOOD* 6 heavy 3-4 ft. plants for $9.00— 
12 for $17.00, 


FRENCH HYBRID LILACS* 
$5.00—1!2 for $9.00. 


CHINESE CRABS* 6 superb plants in var., 5-6 ft., 
$7.00—i2 for $13.00. 


KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Kingsville, Md. 


STOP THAT BEETLE! 


Ball Trellis and 
Rose Protector 


6 superb varieties, 3 ft., 








EEP insect pests away from rose 
bushes and other flowers with 
this Protector. A strong, lightweight 
wire framework with fine mosquito- 
netting cover. Anchors firmly to 
ground. Flowers bloom in absolute 
safety from ravages of Japanese bee- 
tles, rose bugs, etc. Quickly accessi- 
ble through top, for cutting. Trellis 
supports spreading branches. Easily 
“nested’’, in small space, for winter 
storage. Three sizes — cost but little. 
Free Booklet. Write Dept. F ,— 


BALL MFG. CO. Riverton, N. J. 















POLLENIZING HENRYII LILY 

Answering R. O. Thomas, (Oregon), 
October issue, who asks for information on 
pollenizing a Henryii Lily: 

Many Lilies have a peculiar trait in 
that they cannot be easily pollenated by 
pollen from the same variety, but even 
when foreign pollen is used, the seed is 
still pure as to variety. For instance, my 
own experience has been that Henryii will 
set more seed when pollenated by Speci- 
osum, than when crossed with its own 
species. Also, most Lilies are self-sterile; 
that is, they will not set seed if pollen 
from the same flower or plant is used. 
This means that a flower, either from some 
other L. Henryii, or from Speciosum, 
should be obtained. 


From the center of this flower there 
will be six long, curved, greenish white 


“fingers.” One of these will have a club- 
like end. This is the pistil, or female mem- 
ber, the other five will have orange-brown 
ends that will shed a coarse orange-brown 
powder. With a camels-hair brush, or 
with the tip of the finger, transfer this 
powder to the pistil of the flower desired 
for seed. The pistil is usually ripe to re- 
ceive the seed on the second day after open- 
ing (it will be slightly sticky to the 
teuch). The powder should be placed on 
the club-like tip. 

If the cross is successful, seed will set; 
otherwise the flower will shrivel and die. 
Unfortunately, Henryii blooms so late that 
it may not set seed outside, if in the 
mountains of Oregon. If frost threatens, 
cut the seed stalk and place in water which 
has been slightly sweetened with sugar. 
Cut off just enough of the stalk every day 
or so to keep rot from clogging the stem. 
In this way, seed of Henryii can be ripened 
in unfavorable climates. Frost is fatal to 
unripened seed. 

Unfortunately, this seed is not likely to 
reproduce the qualities of its parent. It is 
more than possible that the plant stands 
in some particularly favorable situation. 
Henryii will stand a much richer soil than 
most Lilies, and it is likely that this 
specimen enjoys a rich soil. 

To check whether this is the case, dig 
carefully down to the bulb, and break off 
three or four scales. Plant these an inch 
deep in good sandy soil and leave alone 
for two years. The second year, tiny 
bulbs will have formed which will be exact 
duplicates of the parent. 

R. M. CARLETON, (IIl.) 





MECONOPSIS BAILEYII 
Answering Mrs. Emma Schultz, (Neb.): 
Seeds I have found germinate in 18 to 

24 days when kept quite moist in a very 
light soil compost. 

All my tests (germination) average only 
about 25%. 

The difficulty is to keep them growing 
after germination. The 10 days after either 
found them damping off or burning up. I 
yet have to find a method of saving them 
during their first 10 days of their lives. 

The plants | now have are in 7” pots 
in the shade and the foliage is about 18” 
high. They are now developing new 
shoots from the base assuring me of not 
only one spike next spring but five or six. 

I personally do not believe that the seeds 
are fertile! Too much fertilization of 
seeds are left to the bees:—hence I be- 
lieve the reason of such poor germination 
of the seed is of the previous years 
harvest consequently too old for a decent 
germination. I firmly believe if the seed 
was hand-pollenized and sold immediately 
after ripening, 75% germination and con- 
tinuous growth could and would be 
assured. 

Orro M. Burzxe, (Calif.) 
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TULIPS, LILIES, 
HY ACINTHS 


DIRECT FROM HOLLAND 


All bulbs shipped f.o.b. 
care New York, duty-paid 






ef : 
Free Catalogue on Application 


J. HEEMSKERK 
c/o P. VAN DEURSEN, 
Sassenheim—Holland 


NY) 
QM 0 KL M 












ORIENTAL POPPY 
CHERRY MEADOW SUNSET 


Apricot streaked orange-salmonm, Artistie amd appeal- 
ing, $2.00 each. To be delivered after Aug. 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham, Mass. 


OLIVE BELCHES Catalog 











GLADIOLUS LISTS 


Receive ours throughout next season 
by sending postal now. You can't 


afford to stay off our mailing list. 


D. H. UPJOHN - - 


Salem, Oregen 















pee’s Crocus 


A lovely mixture of the fin- 
est colors, 12 guaranteed 
bulbs (value 25c) for only 
10c. Postpaid. Burpee’s for 


} Bulb Book free—best guide 
WwW to Fall planting. Write now. ¢ 
{ 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
289 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 





Value 
for 


1O<¢ 











YOU WILL HAVE EXCELLENT RE- 
SULTS FROM SUMMER SOWN ALPINE 
AND PERENNIALS WHEN HAUNTING- 
TON’S DEPENDABLE SEEDS ARE 
USED. 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
PAINESVILLE — OHIO 








RARE IRIS 


Send for our Free 80 page descriptive cata- 
logue, illustrated in color, offering the best 
Bearded Iris, Fall Bloomers, Bulbous, and rare 
species from all over the world. 


ROYAL IRIS GARDENS 
J. C. Nicholls, Jr. Camillus, N. Y. 








A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 
Growers of Choice Gladioli 
WICHERT, ILLINOIS 











PRIZE- 


25 WINNING IRIS $ 


Unlabeled, including Amber, Dream, Ambassa- 
deur and others of equal merit. 


FIVE CHOICE PEONIES—$1 


Ed, Superba, rose; S. B. Antheny, white; H. F. 
Reddick, crimson; Chas. Verdier, deep rose; La Perle, 
light pink. Post paid in the United States. 

FREE CATALOG listing hundreds of bargains in 
Irises, Peonies, Perennials and Bulbs sent on request. 


THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 


Dept. F. Winena, Minn. 
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GLADIOLUS 
Our two new varieties 
Mr. LOUIS G. ROWE 
and SEABROOK WHITE 


with many others to be listed in our Fall 
List. Write for one. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Seabrook, New Hampshire 

















NERINE SARNIENSIS (Spider Lily) 
AUTUMN FLOWERING “AMARYL- 


LIS’’. Dense heads of bright crimson 
flowers with silvery luster. Protruding 
stamens and pistils give a ‘‘spidery’’ 
effect. $2.50 per dozen (3 for $1.00) 
prepaid, Catalog of Amaryllis and Iris, 
beautifully illustrated in color sent free. 





GORDON AINSLEY, Campbell, California 


For Fall Planting 


Read the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
standing garden magazine—complete, 
and _ reliable. For eighteen years a 
authority, it sells for 25¢ per copy or 
per year. Special offer, seven months 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-B Fifth Avenue New York City 
WATKIN 


SAMUEL’S “WREXHAM” 
Delphinium Seed 


ALL NOVELTIES 


New Seed $5 per packet 
(About 250 Seeds) 


Ready about end of August. Can 
only be obtained direct from him at 


KING’S MILLS HOUSE 
Wrexham - - - - - - England 





America’s out- 
practical, 
recognized 
$2.00 
$1.00. 




















EVERY GARDENER AND GROWER 
WANTS TO KNOW how to isnprove the soll and gr<'w more 

finer -vegetabies, more 
and better fruit, the finest 
flowers, trees and 
shrubs, hot house methods. 
etc. All told by E. C. Vick in 4 


new books that answer prob- 
lems and assure success. Price 


$6. Sent free on - 
able $1 a month if satisfied. 
Sendname and get books 
at pubiis Ga 


W. 23 St., New York. Dept. y-i5 








You won’t spend hours looking through 
IRISES our catalogue to find the beautiful 

varieties. We have done this for you 
by listing only 


THE CREAM OF THE CROP—Free on Request 





Andante Coronation Autumn King Labor 
Cinnabar Beau Sabreur Trosiringer Eliz. Egelberg 
Midgard Al Newtonia Dominion 


lure 
Dolly Madison Ophel:a Mary Barnett Challenger 
Any 6 for $2.00—entire collection $4.50 
RIVERVIEW GARDENS, RIV. STA., St. Paul, Minn. 








There is always a 
ready market fo1 
blooming 


Oregon Giant 
Pansy Plants 


in the spring. 


Make your first sowing 
ft seed in August for 
arliest spring sales. 
Make your second sow- 
ing September for later 
spring sales, 








Avoid competition by growing 


THE OREGON GIANTS 


Or, grow your own pansies for your home garden and 
if you grow THE OREGON GIANTS, you will have 
BETTER PANSIES than your neighbors. 

ee es ccenebecte needles seees $1.00 
To be sure of true stock, send direct to the origi- 
nator of this strain, 

MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS, Canby, Oregon 

(Cultural directions upon request.) 











Flower SYrowew 


WISTERIA BEHAVES VARIOUSLY 

I have had a Wisteria for some years, 
but have never had a blossom. My experi- 
ence is the same as that of a number of 
my friends. I have watched the articles 
sent in to THE FLOWER GROWER at various 
times with much interest, and find several 
reasons given for its non-blooming quality 
One I think was that it must be quite near 
the seashore,—another that it lacked lime 
or some special fertilizer. 

While on an auto trip last May down 
through Washington, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, and Trenton, I noticed several plants 
in bloom so thickly that the vine itself 
was almost entirely hidden, and in other 
homes there were the same plants growing 
in wonderful beauty as to leaf and vine. 
hut without a single blossom. I wondered 
if there were two varieties? A friend in 
Washington has a wonderful specimen, 
erowing luxuriantly to the 3rd story and 
yet never a flower. He told me that one 
more season would be given the plant, and 
if it still persisted in not blooming it would 
have to be displaced by something more 
worthwhile. 

On the other hand, in an old Virginia 
home, in a quaint back garden, the wonder- 
ful blossoms hung in graceful racemes. 
perfuming the whole surroundings with its 
sweet perfume. . 

I have noticed this Spring in one ecata- 
logue from a noted Philadelphia firm, that 
the Wisteria plants advertised by them 
were taken from blooming varieties. Does 
this make a difference? 

Mrs. Extxta F. FLANDERS, (N. Y.) 


LILACS FAIL TO BLOOM 


Some one asked why Lilacs fail to bloom. 
We were wondering the same thing about 
our own, when an elderly lady told us her 
experience. There was a large Lilac bush 
in her yard, back in Illinois, that had 
never bloomed since she had known it, 
during a period of several years. She was 
just thinking she would have it removed, 
when her vision fell on a scrap of paper. 
She picked it up and read as follows: 

“If your Lilacs fail to bloom, strip their 
leaves in August.” 

Feeling skeptical she stripped only half 
the bush, and the result was that only the 
stripped half had blooms the following 
Spring. 

After hearing this story, my mother pro- 
ceeded to strip her Lilacs of their leaves 
in August, and they immediately put on 


more leaves—and buds!—but the frost 
took them. However, this Spring there 


are blossoms for the first time. 
We think August is too early for South- 
ern California, so will try October next. 
GEORGIE KNIPP, (Calif. ) 


REMEDY FOR JAPANESE BEETLES 
Metzger, 
‘lhe following remedy is least expensive, 
and as I have used traps of all kinds, I 
have found this to beat them all. 
Simply take a wash boiler, or its equiva- 
lent, and put a brick or two in it, and put 


Auswering S. G. (Penna.) : 


water into it until it covers the brick 
slightly. Then take an old tin can with 


the flap or open part so that it can be 


closed. Punch a few holes in it, and put 
some beetle bait in it. Citronella is good 
for this purpose. 


Now how it works: Put wash boiler in 
center of the lawn with beetle bait in it, 
and it will tempt beetles to the can, and 
they will fall in the water. Every day or 
two you can strain out 4 to 10 quarts of 
Beetles, and very few will go to the flowers. 
Last year I caught 44 quarts. 

Greo. J. FrirscuHe, (N. J.) 
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XQ 
Wihsons 
TRI-TOX-CIDE 


Triple Action Insecticide-Fungicide 
Dust. Developed as a Specifie Con- 
trol for GLADIOLUS THRIPS and 
MEXICAN BEAN BEETLE. Super- 
active ingredient is stabilized Rote- 
none. Acts as contact insecticide as 
well as stomach poison. Particularly 
effective in control of Mexican Bean 

| Beetle. Non injurious to man. ani- 

} mals or birds. 

Folder on Request 


WILSON’S 


0. K. PLANT SPRAY 


the leading concentrated general purpose in- 
secticide Used and recommended by officers 
and members Garden Club of America. 








ANDREW WILSON, INC. 
Dept. F-8, Springfield, N. J. / 














A new pamphlet 


“HOW TO GROW DELPHINIUM” 
SAVES DELPHINIUM 


from the ravages of blight—send for peren- 
nial catalog and pamphlet. 
THE HARDY PLANT NURSERY 
Lyons, Kansas 











~ - 
% 

Fine varieties, labeled, includ- 

in gorgeous Ambassadeur, 

delicate Dream, _irridescent 

Mother of Pearl and the rest 

of equal merit, Catalog list- 

ing 300 choicest Iris, each 


a bargain, sent on request. 
Jardin des tris, 128 Roseneathe, Battle Creek, Mich. 








ORIENTAL POPPIES 


The most striking note of the June garden. 


old roots, the kind that should flourish 

in your garden with ordinary care 
120 named Poppies. 600 named Irises. 150 
named Peonies. List free. 


Onl 
Choice varieties, all different, true to ed 
6 name and labeled, guaranteed two year a | 


Prepaid 
ROY V. ASHLEY NURSERY, 
172 Grand Bivd., Battle Creek, Mich. 














Garden Digest 


“Clever, practical and necessary’’—the 
“‘garden magazine of all garden maga- 
| zines’’—because it reports and con- 
denses articles of outstanding value 
from scores of magazines, books and 
bulletins each month. Garden Digest 
ls your private secretary—always 
watching for the bes’ 


Sample {0 cents. One year $1.00. 
Canada, $1.85 


Garden Digest. 1317 Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 











FIFTEEN CENTS EACH 


Apache, Aphrodite, Asia, Avator Centurion, 
Conchobar, Duke Bedford, Elaine. Folkwaug, Golden 
Promise, Iduna, Labor, Marouf, Mme. Guudichou, 
Mildred Presby, Moonlight, Morning Splendor, Mrs 
Marion Cran, Naomi, Princess Osra, Reverie, Rota, 
Robt. Wallace, Santa Barbara, Sir Gallahad, Snow 
White, Titan, Tropic Seas, Trostringer, Yolanda 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH 


Glamour, Glow 


selisaire 


Buto, Cinnabar, Germaine Perthuis, 


ing Embers, Homer C., King Karl, Mary Barnett, 
Matilda, Midgard, Ophelia, Orion, Oread, Ortrud, 
Phryne, Romola, San Louis Rey, Skitchwaug, Silver 


Queen, Solferino, Violet Lake 
See Offer July Flower Grower, Page 3/9. 
Minimum $2.00. Post Office Money Oder, please. 


GRAND VIEW IRIS GARDENS 


Dubuque, lowa 
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PEONIES! PEONIES! 


We must move two whole yards this season, must sell 
or reset, hence these remarkable prices. Choicest varieties, 
best quality stock, 3 to 5 eyes divisions. Many Testi- 
monials. One writes us: ‘‘Have seen Peony roots from 
all over U. S. but none to compare with these.’’ Stock 
limited. Order at once. 

50c each: Baroness Schroeder, Cherry Hill, Edulis 
Buperba, Eugenie Verdier, Festiva Maxima, James Boyd, 
Karl Rosenfield, La Perle, L’Electante, Mary Brand, 
Loveliness, Marie Crousse, Model de Perfection, Mons. 
Dupont, Mons, Jules Elie, Reine Hortense, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Venus. 

$1.00 each: Auguste Dessert, David Harum, Clemen- 
eceau, Evening Glow, Frances Willard, Georgiana Shaylor, 
Madam Jules Dessert, Marie Jacquin, Milton Hill, Mrs. 
Edward Harding, Phoebe Carey, Phyllis Kelway, Richard 
Carvel, Souvenir de Louis Begot, Walter Faxon, Therese, 
W. F. Christman, W, F. Turner, Jubilee. 

1.50 each: Martha Bullock, Primevere, Mikado. 


2.00 each: Kelway’s Glorious, Victoire de la Marne, 
— Lockwood, Rashooman, La France, James R. 
ann, 


$2.50 each: Isani Gidul, Le Cygne, Philippe Rivoire. 
Terms: Minimum order $1.00, Packing free, F. O. B. 
Marion, via Express. 


COLONIAL GARDENS 
BAIN BROS. Marion, Ohio 








“The Flower Educator’’ surpasses any other 
book on the subject of flowers for quick refer- 
ence in the home.—Madison Cooper. 
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[Flower 


Educator 


To ole Plant ‘To Grow 
FLOWERS 
PLANTS 
Hepces 


—_ 


e Flower Educator 46% 


{ Td 
= 
a { 


& Lawns 


By 
= Eowarp C. Vick 











600 PAGES - - - - §1.50 


Your money refunded if net satisfied 


The Flower Educator is a complete guide ta 
flower growing. It tells how to know, plant 
and grow 


ANNUALS, PERENNIALS, 
VINES and SHRUBS 


How tc make good lawns and gardens. How 
to succeed with plants in house and green- 
house. SIX HUNDRED pages, fully illus- 
trated. Invaluable to every gardener. 


Send Check or Money Order 


THE FLOWER GROWER 





99 Nort! Broadway Albany, N. Y. 


Flower J 
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Classified Advertising Section 











RATE {2%e PER WORD. COUNT =, = _—— 
Include initials, abbreviations, num 

and address. 10c per word for three or lt ng 
secutive insertions using same copy. No order for 
less than $2.00 per month accepted. Ads will be 
classified where practicable but accurate classification 
not ae - weg for = ane 
must De 


each CAS 
WITH ORDER. PAYABLE AT ALBANY. “OFFICE. 











Begonias 
BEGONIAS. 96 named Rex. 87 named Fibrous. Beauti- 
ful, reasonably priced stock. Montalvo Garden, Oceaa 
Beach, California. 


Bulbs 


TRIUMPH TULIPS, NOVELTY; Dutch, Spanish, Eag- 
lish Iris; 100 Crocus, 100 Spanish, 75 Dutch, 20 English 
Iris. Large flowering bulbs. Your choice $2.00 post- 
= Catalog. Vito Conemma Bulb Farm, Snohomish, 
ash. 





12 ENGLISH IRIS, 75c. 12 Columbianum Lilies, $1.60. 
Philippense Lilies 46¢. 6 pkts. Lily Seed 25¢. Jee 
Smits, Olympia, Washington. 


BULB BARGAINS. Eack item $1, postpaid. 12 King 
Alfred Daffodils; 50 Darwin Tulips; 36 Spanish Iris; 
36 Colored Freesias; 8 varieties Amaryllis; 200 Ranun- 
culus; 200 Anemones; 25 varieties German Iris. Van Art, 
San Dimas, California. 


BULBS: 50 blooming mixed Tulips $1.00; 50 bulb Iris 
$1.00 prepaid 100 mixed Narcissus $1.00 express collect. 
Walter R. Taylor, Olympia, Wash., R. 4. 


























Cactus 


CACTUS PLANTS—10 beautiful varieties for $1.00. 
Resurrection Plants 25¢ sample. Nationa] Products Co., 
Laredo, Texas. 

CACTI AND SUCCULENTS. 20 varieties, either, $1.00 
postpaid. Labeled. Price list. Van Art, San Dimas, 
California. 

CACTUS—Miniature and Display. Lists. 
Nursery, Laredo, Texas. 











Shiner Cactus 


Iris 








IRIS—20 good roots, all different, labeled, including 
Seminole, Rhein Nixe, or three whole Peonies, postpaid 
$1.00. Geo. S. Woodruff, Independence, lowa. 


IRIS and Peony bargains. Must sell. Fine varieties. 
List ready. E. M. Sanford, Madison, New y Jersey. 


FREE IRIS CATALOG listing all prize winning varieties 
sent upon request. Illustrated We ship prepaid to 
every state. National Iris Gardens, Beaverton, Oregon. 

















RED tRiS—3 choice midseason varieties labeled, post- 
paid 50c. Satisfaction guaranteed LINWOOD IRIS 
GARDENS, 1351 South Hydraulic, Wichita, Kansas. 


16 IRISES $1.00 postpaid. Assortment includes Cre sted, 
Dwarf, Intermediate, Japanese, German, Siberian, Orien- 
tal. Labeled. Every one different. Bargain list free. 
Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 





IRISES, 25 CHOICE VARIETIES labeled, all different, 
prepaid for $1.00 Ask for list now ready. John N 
Kommersbach, Decatur, Ill. 








Lilies 


MADONNA LILIES—large bulbs $2.00 dozen. Hoya 
(Wax plants) 50e each. Emma Wagner, East Rochester, 
z. 


HEMEROCALLIS (Lemon Lilies). 
Hybrids, June, July flowering. 
lemon to golden yellow mixed. Plant now. 
See Iris Offer July Vlower Grower, page 319. 
View Iris Gardens, Dubuque, Iowa. 








Farr and Betscher’s 
Blooms 5-7-9 inches, 
6 for $1.00. 
Grand 











Oriental Poppies 





36 GORGEOUS ORIENTAL POPPIES $1.00 prepaid. 
Beginner’s Iris collection, 35 choice best sorts, all differ- 
ent, labeled, $1.00 postpaid. Evergreen Nursery, Elsdon 
Station, Chicago, Ill. 


ORIENTAL POPPIiES—comprehensive list of outstanding 
varieties sent upon request. Beginner's collection four 
different colors $1.00. National Iris Gardens, Beaverton, 
Oregon, 











RARE AND BEAUTIFUL CACTUS 25¢. Collection six, 
$1.00, postpaid. Sent on approval. 300 varieties, any 
size. Southwest Desert Products, P. Box 58, San 
Antonio, Texas. 





Choice tenis Plants 


BRIGHTEN YOUR GARDEN with these rare European 
beauties. Superb young perennials, strongly rooted, set 
of 12 all different $1 (add 20c to cover postage and 
packing). Includes such rarities as Trollius Ledebouri 
(Golden Queen), French Ilybrid Delphiniums (many double 
pink), superb Euphorbia Myrsinites, Siberian Flame Lily, 
Viola Arkwright Kuby and a score of scarce novelties 
found om the exclusive estates only; all hardy. Rush 
your order as stock is limited. Little Plant Farms, Fox 
Lake, Wis. 


Daffodils 


DAFFODILS: more than 200 varieties, including many 
recent English and Dutch introductions. E. C. Powell, 
Silver Spring, Maryland. _ 











Eremurus 
EREMURUS (giant Foxtail Lily). Requests for our 
Price Smashing Bulletin of Eremurus, Aurantiacus, 
Elwesianus, Robustus, Shelford, Warei. All sizes and 
Seeds. Chautauqua ; Flowerfield, _Greenhurst, SS ¥. 








Gladiolus 


ARDY GLADIOLUS—Piant now. $1.50 dozen prepaid. 
E. Dahlhofer, 1215 White Ave., -_ Fremont. , Ohio. 





ie 3x 


Iris 


SURPLUS IRIS, from private garden. Over 400 varieties. 
30 varieties labeled. postpaid p 00 25 Perennials, 
different, $1.00. Mrs. M. C. S Senne, Fairmont, Mina, 


IRIS Dichotoma (Vesper Iris) small plants 600, 2 for 
$1.00. Sawyer Water Gardens, Ellet, Ohio. 








“WURTEMBERGIA” Blood-red Oriental Poppy Special 
—five plants—field grown—$1.00. R. H. JONES, PERU, 
INDIANA. 








Peonies 





PEONY ROOTS WITH PEP—Send for list of choice 
varieties. KR. C. Schneider, 708 Osceola Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. 


PEONIES, many varieties only “25e. Also Iris, Lilies, 
etc. Priced low. Cc. 8. Smith, Faribault, Minn. 


EDWARD AUTEN JR., Box w, Princeville, Illinois: 
foremost originator of single, double and Japanese 
Peonies; setting a new standard in singles; presenting 
the finest group of new Japs ever developed by one per 
son outside of Japan. Also standard kinds. Low prices, 
healthy roots. Send for lists. 


TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties. Herbaceous 
Peonies, best varieties Reduced prices. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens, Sinking Spring. Pa. 














PEONIES—Over 1200 named rarieties, ‘large collection of 
Singles and Japs. Iris and Oriental Poppies. Send for 
catalogue. W. L. Gumm, Remington, Indiana. 





FROM MY PEONY LIST select three or more varieties 
and will quote Special Price! Write R. H. JONES, 
PERU, INDIANA. 








Rock Garden Plants 


SEDUM ENTHUSIASTS: Daayphyllum — ‘and Oreganum 
15e each. 25 or more other hardy kinds from l(c up. 
Correctly named. Postpaid. Minimum order $1.50. C. T 
Hilmers, De Witt, Iowa. 





25 ASSORTED ‘ED ROCK GARDEN PERENNIALS, ~ field 
grown, blooming size, labeled, bargain $1.00 prepaid. 
Evergreen Nursery, Elsdon Station, Chicago, Illinois. 








Seedlings 








FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 


ee eee 
Address 


City. 





IF YOU ARE NOT A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Handy Subscription Blank Is for Your Use 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. 
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As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 


1 enclose $2 for one year. 











DIENER’S SELF nee. Hybrid Columbine, Giant 
Pansies, Alpine Sweet Williams, mixed Sedums and 
Spiderweb Chickens—3 dozen plants $1.00 postpaid. 
Honeybee Haven Floral Gardens, Dover, N. J. 








Sun Dials 


COPPER SUN DIALS engraved with your favorite motto. 
Dial Shop, 200 Flint Street, Asheville, North Carolina. 











Miscellaneous 





WANTED someone in each small town to sell my rare 
Cactus and Succulents from samples. Write for particu- 
lars. McCabe Cactus Farm, Rt. 3, San Diego, California. 
HARDWOOD LABELS, good _ grade, unwired, _ “5%” 
rounded, $1.00 per M. Chute & Butler, Peru, Indiana— 
Sox 356. 

THE SHINER SEED AND PLANT COMPANY 

Laredo, Texas, 

regrets that their supply of catalogs is com- 
pletely exhausted. A new special catalog will 














be issued in August for which a nominal charge 
will be made. 








J. B. LYON COMPANY, ?RINTERS, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Personally Selected from the World’s Choicest Varieties 
Specially Priced at Pre-Inflation Levels 


Readers of FLOWER GROWER are familiar with my Irises which have taken their places among the 
world’s finest flowers. This year, I have broadened my interests to include Spring-Flowering Bulbs, 
Poppies, Peonies and Lilies. In selecting these, I have held rigidly to the high standards set with my 
Irises. Only the best varieties of each group were considered good enough. And only large, exhibition- 
size bulbs and strong, healthy plants are shipped. 


All Shipping Charges Prepaid to Your Door 
Cultural Directions Accompany All Shipments 


Exhibition-Size Holland Tulip Bulbs 


My supply of Tulip Bulbs comes to me direct from the most reliable Holland concerns, famous for the 
quality of their output. I contracted for these bulbs when they were at the lowest prices in history, 
hence, my money-saving quotations. Finest exhibition-size bulbs exclusively, finest varieties, each collec- 
tion in a magnificent color assortment. 


Gold Medal Darwin Tulip Collection | Silver Medal Breeder Tulip Collection 







These Giant Darwin Tulips, oc finest, = Reggae eatove been Rich, blended shades of bronze, buff, deep purple, dark blue and 
4 7 on Bag aaa = at "aa oo t. i aie oe other art shades. As beautiful as the Darwins, but an entirely dit 
the time 0 wa p r garde d Ss i cost, é ‘ Ss 2 “] . 

= 14" ; . ferent color range. Neither these nor the Darwins need be moved 
nelucde this > ‘tion. cac variety carefully t age 7 

lat in this Gold Medal Collection Each variety care : when once established. No Tulip Collection is complete without thes« 
1a De - 

3 each of 22 of the Finest Varieties gorgeous beauties. Each variety labeled 
, 


total 66 Bulbs, for $6.00 3 each of 10 Magnificent Varieties, 
6 of each, 132 Bulbs, for $10.00 total 30 Bulbs, for $2.50 


6 of each, 60 Bulbs, for $4.25 
Old English Cottage Garden Tulips 
and Hybrids 











, rare race of fine Tulips, the result of centuries of breeding. Many Rembrandt Tulip Collection 
IT in a wide color range of self colors, rich blends, soft pastel 
les and vivid colors. Unsurpassed for the garden and excellent Handsomely striped and feathered. Among the most striking of all 
r cutting. Many are exquisitely fragrant. They flower ahead of the Tulips. The marking is different on each variety. All carefully 
rwins and Breeder Tulips. All labeled labeled. a 
3 each of 10 Varieties, Total 30 Bulbs, for $2.50 3 each of 10 Varieties, total 30 Bulbs, for $3.25 
6 of each, 60 Bulbs, for $4.25 6 of each, 60 Bulbs, for $5.00 


ther Spring-Flowering Bulbs and Plants 


Mammoth Trumpet Daffodils | New Hybrid Fragrant Double Narcissi 
‘hese new and unusual Daffodils are of huge size and Poetaz Narcissi Much sought for their lovely, ampl 
try striking appearance. In some, the perianths are : ' showy blooms. Quite different from 
hite or creamy-white and the trumpets are rich yel- A brand new race of Poet’s Narcissi, cre in ataa Pa , . E 
w or golden. In others, the trumpets and the ated by crossing the finest Polyanthus and the single forms. Some fragrant, on¢ 
erianths are both of a uniform yellow shade. Others the fragrant Poeticus types. Hardy, large, of carnation form, one gardenia 
e bicolors in two shades of yellow. All labeled nt cluster-flowered marvels. All shaped, each different. All labeled 
aay abeled. 3 each of 5 Varieties, total 15 
3 each of 9 Varieties, total 27 Bulbs, 3 each of 5 Varieties, total 15 Bulb ° 
for $4.35 Bulbs, for $1.35 nm, Sr Sone 
. ‘ 
6 of each, 54 Bulbs, for $7.50 6 of each, 30 Bulbs, for $2.50 6 of each, 30 Bulbs, for $3.25 




















New Giant Flowering Crocuses Beautiful Hardy Lily Collection 


fered this year for the first time. Much larger and finer than the Carefully selected varieties, which have proven hardy and successful 
test Crocuses you have ever known before. Assorted colors, un- with only ordinary care. : 
xled. A wonderful bargain at the price. 8 large Bulbs, all different, all labeled, for $2.50 


100, mixed, for $3.75 








Imperial Peony Collection 
Top-Rated Varieties 
The World’s Best Oriental Poppies | ir atviicarca”’ these ‘are top‘rated “varietieg Sn later hte weve, 


flowering sizes. All different—a fragrant yellow; a coffee-and-cream 





1 number of years, I have been building up an Exhibition Col- color; a fragrant, soft, rose-pink; a fragrant, bright crimson; an 
of lovely Oriental Poppies in my own garden. Heretofore  geeny —— snow-white, a magnificent, fragrant, deep-pink 
= ~ . ~ ‘ ‘ d flant doubles 
ese have been sold only to visitors at the garden. Now they are q é — 
fered to those who shop by mail. All different—the world’s finest 6 Superb Varieties, all labeled, for $3.00 


son, the most popular pink, a double salmon, the famous 
ander’s Poppy, a glistening white, and one other. Varieties that 
ntly sold as high as $25.00 each. All carefully labeled. 





Single Peony Collection 

1 of each of 6 different varieties for $2.50 Nothing finer for cutting, or for landscape effect, or as a specimen 

3 of each variety, 18 plants, fer $6.75 clump. A magnificent white; a velvety, deep garnet-red and a lovely 
shell-pink All 3 for $2.00 


STILL TIME TO PLANT IRISES 


Miniatures for the Rock Garden 














Explanation of Illustrations 


(hidtseh beni Mibeernseeeeseabdveabeccee’ ee “ ; ” i : 
Extraordinary, Tall Bearded Iris, all different......................... ere 2.09 ms Pigeon ysl + ne goes a 
Superb Siberian tris, all different....................ecce00e---ee. ested ean 3. seaman aaa en pec — 
Marvelous Beardless Species and Hybrids, all different............... : .. 2.00 1. : ‘a revs Se 
Gorgeous Japanese Iris, all different................cccccccccccccccccccuncee coco Se 5. pi are sey gr wll 





These will all be carefully labeled. 


Send For Free Planting Lists 


Robert Wayman 


Box N Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 











